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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE military situation continues to be without precedent. 
War conditions are existing throughout a vast theatre, 
and at any moment may come the news of some great military 
event like the fall of Janina. Yet, but for this know- 
ledge in the background, one might almost imagine that 
Europe was at peace. The one bright spot in the situation is 
that, in spite of a good deal of press wrangling, Austria- 
Hungary and Russia have not only agreed to demobilize, 
but have actually begun the process. That is the best possible 
proof that could be adduced that the two Powers not only do 
not want to fight, which has been true all along, but that they 
no longer believe that they will be compelled, as they would say, 
“by the force of circumstances” to fight. The ambassadorial 
conferences proceed as before, but it must be “jumpy” work 
to negotiate about frontier lines when at any moment such an 
event as the fall of Scutari or some military development at 
Gallipoli or on the Sea of Marmora may radically alter the 
premises upon which the diplomatic syllogists are at work. 





There has been a great deal of discussion during the 
week in regard to Mr. Asquith’s statement, in answer to 
a question by Lord Hugh Cecil, that we are under no 
obligation to France to send a military expedition to her 
support in case of war. For some reason or, other this announce- 
ment that we have no definite and specific treaty of alliance 
with France has been regarded as a very great and im- 
portant piece of news. Yet all the world knew already that 
we have no formal alliance with France, and therefore, 
that we are not likely to have any kind of treaty, secret or 
otherwise, in regard to military aid. In our opinion, however, 
what Mr. Asquith did not say was much more important than 
what he did say. He did not say, as no doubt some of his 
followers would have liked him to say, that in case of war 
between France and Germany we should not go to the assist- 
ance of France and offer her military as well as naval aid. 





We will try to set forth the situation in plain terms, and 
we venture to say that we shall not be contradicted by any- 
body possessing an inner knowledge of the facts. If France 
is attacked by Germany, not only this Government but 
any Government which succeeds it would, nay must, go to 
the assistance of France. But if we go to war we must 
go to war to win, and not attempt the ruinous plan of trying 
to make war half-heartedly. This means that we must 
despatch an expeditionary foree—and we can send 150,000 
men to the Continent—for that force might be quite enough 
to turn the scale of battle. In making this confident 


assertion we do not claim any official inspiration, nor do we 
profess to know the mind of Mr. Asquith. We know no more 
of the Government’s views on this matter than the man in 








the street. Common sense, however, tells us that no British 
Government would dare to contemplate being left alone in 
Europe with a victorious Germany—with a Germany that had 
trampled upon France and Russia. “Our turn next” isa feeling 
which works very strongly in the minds of Ministers as well as 
of ordinary men. 


France may feel quite certain that we shall stand 
by her if she is attacked, and stand by her to our last 
man and to our last shilling and with every resource at 
our command, even though there is no treaty. The absence 
of a formal obligation makes no difference whatever. 
Common interests are stronger ties than those of parch- 
ment. Of course if, without consulting us, and carried away 
by some mad impulse, France were to attack Germany, our 
people would probably, even though contrary to their interesta, 
refuse to support her. We need not, however, trouble our- 
selves to discuss this purely hypothetical case. France is not 
going to make any wanton and unprovoked attack on Germany. 
To sum up, the situation is not in the least affected by Mr. 
Asquith’s statement. It remains exactly as it was. Our 
obligations to France and those of France to us are the 
obligations of common interest, obligations which form the 
strongest, the most lasting, and most loyal partnerships in 
the world. 


The Daily News and Leader of Tuesday published a 
“message” from M. Jonnart, the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, conveyed to the British public through Mr. Harold 
Spender. M. Jonnart said that the French Government 
“desires nothing but peace.” As for the new military 
preparations, “they are undertaken simply and solely in the 
cause of national defence.” He adds that “ France faces the 
situation with profound calm and with absolute trust in her 
future.” Mr. Spender also visited M. Anatole France, who, 
speaking of the new Army Law, said, “ It is the end of French 
culture!” But we need not join prematurely in the sobs which 
Mr. Spender mingles with those of M. Anatole France, since 
M. Jonnart 1s still capable of sending such a message as 
Mr. Spender records, and the attitude of the Frenchman in 
the café (on whom the new obligations of service will fall, 
and not on the brilliant writer in his study) is, on Mr. Spender’s 
own admission, “ rather one of resignation than of aggression.” 


On Monday the Cologne ‘Gazette, perhaps thrown off its 
balance by the impressive centenary celebrations of the War 
of Liberation, published a sensational attack upon France, 
The article was headed “The Disturber of the Peace.” <A 
more lamentable piece of mischief-making it is impossible to 
imagine. We give the following extract from the article as 
it is translated in the Times :— 

“ We do not underestimate the factors which arise out of the 
new order of things in the Balkans, but when sacrifices are 
demanded, as they are demanded now, the finger must be pointed 
plainly to the point whence the most immediate peril threatens us. 
That is France. Never has the relationship to our Western 
neighbour been strained as to-day, never has the idea of 
revenge been exhibited there so nakedly, and never has it 
become so plain that people in France claim the help of their 
Russian Ally and the friendship of England solely for the pur- 
pose of reconquering Alsace-Lorraine. In whatever corner, 
therefore, the world may catch fire we—that is quite certain— 
shall have to cross swords with the French. When that will 
happen nobody can know.” 

The German Government has consistently and very properly 
explained that the proposed enormous increase of expenditure 
on the army is due to the upsetting of the balance of power 
by the rise of the Balkan Alliance. The Cologne Gazette 
itself has published the semi-official statements to that effect. 


accompanied by the Queen, with the usual ceremonial, except 
that the King revived the ancient custom—abandoaecd by 
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Queen Victoria—of wearing the Crown. The previous Session 
had been brought to an end on the preceding Friday. The 
King’s Speech began with a reference to the fact that Monday 
was the fiftieth anniversary of the marriage of King Edward 
and Queen Alexandra. It went on to record the abortive 
peace negotiations in London and the present efforts to prevent 
the Balkan war from spreading. Hopefulness was expressed 
that a complete international understanding would be reached. 
The co-operation of the Dominions in naval defence was 
summarized, and a feeling reference was made to the attempt 
on the Viceroy in India, and to “the fortitude of the Viceroy 
and Lady Hardinge and the discipline and courage of all the 
officers of Government.” As for the legislative programme, 
the attention of Parliament will be called again to the measures 
rejected by the Lords, but owing to “the arduous labours of 
the past year” the number of new Bills will be small. The 
list comprises an Irish Land Purchase Bill, a Sudan loan, a 
Bill to abolish plural voting, measures for controlling the 
feeble-minded and for further restricting the employment of 
children, and proposals for “the development of national 
education.” 


The Address in reply was moved in the House of Lords by 
Lord Aberconway and seconded by Lord Ashton of Hyde. 
We cannot summarize Lord Lansdowne’s speech, as most of 
his points were also made by Mr. Bonar Lawin the Commons. 
He strongly urged the Government to undertake rural 
housing. After Lord Crewe had replied, the Address was 
agreed to. In the Commons the Address was moved by 
Mr. Godfrey Collins and seconded by Mr. F. McLaren. 
Mr. Bonar Law asked for information about events in the 
Near East. He was surprised that the Speech said nothing 
about our land forces. Surely the Government could not 
maintain that their condition was satisfactory. Opportunity 
must be given later for a complete examination of our home 
defences. The Sudan loan for cotton-growing was good, but 
production in the United Kingdom should also be developed ; 
in particular he mentioned the beet sugar industry. Plural 
voting might be an anomaly, but it was indefensible to abolish 
it and leave greater anomalies untouched. Redistribution was 
essential, The education scheme, he suspected, was the result 
of a duel between Lord Haldane and Mr. Lloyd George. He 
predicted that Mr. Lloyd George would renew his land 
campaign for the purposes of a general election and would 
beat the Lord Chancellor in the end. One of the greatest 
omissions of the Speech was Constitutional Reform, to which 
the Government were in honour committed. The Cabinet was 
now a despotic oligarchy. 


Mr. Asquith explained the action of the Powers in regard 
to the Balkans. When the war broke out the Great Powers 
prepared to deal with the situation as it affected the system 
based on the Treaty of Berlin. In the conference of 
Ambaszgadors agreement had been reached on all vitally 
important points. Turkey had consented to accept the 
mediation of the six Powers, and he hoped that the Balkan 
Allies would also accept the offer. The dispute between 
Rumania and Bulgaria was also being composed by the 
mediation. We retained, and intended to retain, the friendship 
of France and Russia. If there had been any change in the 
grouping of Powers it had been in the direction of increased 
eordiality. As for the Navy and Army, the fullest information 
would be given. It was not for party purposes that Redis- 
tribution had been deferred, and he suggested that it might 
be possible for the two parties to come to an agreement on the 
subject. The Government recognized their obligation to 
reform the Lords, and genuinely desired to do so. 


In the Commons on Tuesday the first amendment to the 
Address was moved by Mr. Hayes Fisher, who regretted that 
in spite of the pressure of local rates the Government had 
done nothing to increase the subventions from the Exchequer 
in aid of local expenditure upon national services, or to relieve 
local taxation in accordance with the principles of the Budget 
of 1909. Several Liberals joined with the Opposition speakers 
in declaring that the matter ought to be dealt with soon. The 
Departmental Committee had been appointed two years ago, 
and the delay in issuing its report was indefensible. Mr. 
Lloyd George concurred with the demand that land value 
duties should be largely used for local purposea. The existing 
arrangement was temporary. The question of relieving the 











ratepayers from the burden of national services was a very 
urgent problem, but it was not the only problem before the 
Government. If Education, Poor Law, and the roads were 
made national services the cost would probably be doubled, 


On Tuesday another amendment to the Address was moved 
by Mr. Royds, who demanded that the methods of land 
valuation should be in accordance with the intentions of the 
House and the declarations of Ministers. Increment duty, 
as, for instance, in the Lumsden case, was being levied upon 
the fortuitous profits of builders) Mr. Masterman, in the 
absence of Mr. Lloyd George, defended the methods of valuers, 
and stated that, far from taxing builders’ profits, they had 
not asked a single builder to pay a farthing of the duty 
except in the special circumstances of the Lumsden case, 
In that case they had taxed profits obtained from the 
monopoly value of land, and in doing that the Inland Revenne 
had merely carried out the intentions of Parliament. If the 
increment tax had yielded only a small revenue it was because 
of the concessions made by the Government when the tax was 
discussed, and, above all, because of the coneession that 
allowed a 10 per cent. deduction from site value before any 
duty could be levied. 


On Wednesday in the Commons Mr. Long moved an amend. 
ment to the Address that it would be improper to proceed 
with Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment while the 
Constitution of Parliament was still incomplete and without 
reference to the electors. Mr. Asquith, who recognized Mr, 
Long’s power and sincerity, remarked that the amendment 
contained no suggestion of an alternative constructive policy, 
It was not true that the Government had shattered the Con- 
stitution; it had been shattered by the act of the Lords in 
rejecting the Budget. The demand that Home Rule and 
Welsh Disestablishment should now be referred back to the 
electors was a “monstrous novelty.” No party desired more 
than the Liberal Party to reform the Lords, for the Lords 
were still a formidable obstacle to Liberal legislation. If the 
Lords had no grievance under the Parliament Act the electors 
bad none either; the shortened duration of Parliament had 
given them further opportunities of expressing their opinion. 
As for the House of Commons itself its grievances were also 
imaginary; it was not a “gagged and manacled Board of 
Registration,” as Mr. Long had called it, but commanded as 
much as ever the service of men of churacter, intelligence, 
and independence. We may add that Mr. Herbert Samuel 
declared that the Lords would be transformed into a purely 
elective chamber during the present Parliament, but would 
still be without the right of rejection. But in that case why 
trouble to reform them P 





In the House of Commons on Thursday Mr. Snowden moved 
an amendment calling attention tothe condition of the people, 
and asking for a minimum wage and the securing of an equal 
division of the fruits of industry by “the nationalization of 
land, railways, mines, and other monopolies.” The discussion 
was pathetic, not only owing to the stories of poverty dis- 
closed, but to the obvious sincerity with which Labour 
members like Mr. Roberts demanded such impossible solu- 
tions as that “no man should be allowed to employ a fellow 
man unless he could guarantee bim a reasonable wage.” Mr. 
Buxton did his best to smooth down the Labour members, but 
he did little more than point out what a lot of money the 
Government had spent on the working classes, omitting, of 
course, to add what a lot of money they had also taken out of 
their pockets by means of taxation. He announced that there 
is probably to be an international inquiry into the rise of prices, 
and that the Government will put several more trades 
under the Wages Boards. 


The Naval Estimates for 1913-14 and the explanatory state- 
ment were published in Friday’s papers. The Estimates are 
for £46,309,000, an increase of £1,234,000. The new ships to 
be laid down are five battleships, as against four last year; 
eight light cruisers, against eight last year; and sixteen 
destroyers, against twenty last year. There are also to be 
more submarines, two new river gunboats, a new floating dock, 
and other small craft. We are glad to note that there is to 
be an increase in the men of 8,500, which brings the total to 
146,000. It is impossible in the space at our disposal this 
week to attempt any analysis of the Estimates, but roughly 
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£2,000,000 more is to be spent on new ships than in the past 

sar. We note with pleasure the official announcement that 
the Mediterranean fleet will in future consist of four battle 
cruisers and four armoured cruisers. 


The protracted debate on the Naval Bill in the Canadian 
Parliament has been inflamed by an unfortunate incident. 
Mr. Borden, having read extracts from Mr. Churchill's letters, 
was challenged by the Opposition to divulge them in their 
entirety, and agreed to lay them on the table. The result has 
been that Liberals are deeply incensed by certain passages in 
which Mr. Churchill emphasizes the cost and difficulties of 
building Dreadnoughts in Canada, and tbe impossibility for 
Great Britain at this time to provide officers and skilled 
seamen for Canadian fleet units. Opposition speakers have 
denounced Mr. Churchill for his ignorance of Canada and 
Canadians, and Mr. Emmerson, formerly Minister of Railways, 
in a violent speech described Mr. Churchill’s memorandum asa 
gratuitous insult to Canadian manhood and industrial ability, 
as calculated to prejudice the Throne, and as forming a con- 
clusive argument against Imperial Federation. A similar tone 
prevails in the Liberal press, but much of this acrimony must 
be discounted in view of the exigencies of party warfare. There 
is no getting over the fact, however, that Mr. Churchill has a 
positive genius for saying the right thing in the wrong way. 
With other statesmen prolixity is an emollient, with him it is 
an irritant. Mr. Borden’s reply to the Liberal attacks was 
both chivalrous and sensible. He had appealed to the British 
Admiralty as the most impartial source from which to get 
information, and Mr, Churchill had only discharged his 
bounden duty by giving that information in a fair, impartial, 
and businesslike way. The suggestion of interference was 
quite unwarranted, and whatever wrath the Opposition wished 
to show should be visited on his (Mr. Borden’s) head, and not 
on that of Mr. Churchill. “Spoken like a statesman and a 
gentleman,” will be the universal comment here on Mr. 
Borden’s words. 


The new Federal city of the Australian Commonwealth 
was formally founded on Wednesday by Lord Denman, the 
Governor-General, and named Canberra by Lady Denman. 
The site, which is intersected by a fine river, stands on a 
plateau amid picturesque scenery, near bold and well-wooded 
hills, The only building at present erected is the military 
college, but the plan, which has been furnished by Mr. W. B. 
Griffin, a Chicago architect, provides for Houses of Parliament, 
residences for the Governor-General and Premier, public 
offices, Courts of Justice, churches, an art gallery, a 
University, a city hall, and a national theatre. Amongst 
the other names proposed—some doubtless in jest—were 
Myola, Perfection City, Pacifica, Federalia, and Shakespeare. 

The names of those nominated for the posts of Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman, Deputy-Chairman, and Aldermen of the 
London County Council were announced in Wednesday’s 
papers. Mr. Cyril Cobb, Chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee in the last Council, has been nominated by the Municipal 
Reform Party for the Chairmanship, and Mr. Pilditch, 
chairman of the Parliamentary Committee, for the Vice- 
chairmanship, Four of the ten vacant Aldermanic seats having 
been offered to the Opposition, the Progressives have chosen 
Mr. G. A. Hardy, Mr. Oswald Partington, and Mr. H. H. Scott 
—all members of Parliament—and Miss Katherine Wallas. 
They have also nominated Mr. W. C. Johnson to the Deputy- 
Chairmanship, which, according to precedent, is given to them. 
The list of Municipal Reform Aldermen includes Mr. Cyril 
Jackson (who will lead the party again), Mr. William Hunt, 
and Mrs. Wilton Phipps. It is understood that Sir John 
Benn will continue to lead the Progressive Party. 


The seventieth Boat Race was won by Oxford on Thursday 
after the most extraordinary finish that has ever been seen. 
Oxford not merely rowed their rivals down after passing 
Barnes Bridge—the point at which as a rule “all is over bar 
the shouting ”—but did so almost on the post. Only on three 
previous occasions (in 1886, 1896, and 1901) has the position 
of the crews changed after passing Barnes Bridge. From 
Putney to within a few hundred yards of the winning post 
Cambridge led, rowing a slower stroke and in better style 
than Oxford. The effort of Oxford to overtake them was 
almost a continuous spurt, but their rowing as regards form 
was disappointing and heavy. Nevertheless at the end 





the half-trained men who had come into the bows of the 
Cambridge boat late in practice, owing to the illness of two 
of the original crew, were unable to last. Oxford came with 
a rush, and in an almost incredible way left Cambridge 
“standing.” For pertinacity and grit no finer achievement 
has ever been seen than the Oxford spurt. At the same time 
the performance of Cambridge in the circumstances makes 
the outlook for Cambridge rowing much more hopeful than it 
has been for several years. 


The general annual report on the British Army for the 
year ended September 30th, 1912, issued on Tuesday, shows a 
slight increase in the number of recruits both for the Regular 
Army and the Special Reserve. The continued prosperity of 
trade, however, and activity both in emigration and in 
recruiting additional personnel for the Royal Navy, are 
held to have had an adverse effect on recruiting. Theo 
strength of the Army Reserve was 139,077, which corresponds 
with the estimated maximum, but there was a shortage of 
30,959 in the Special Reserve, the strength being 58,954, and 
the establishment 89,913. Lastly, there were 262,240 officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and men in the Territorial Force: 
2,791 on the permanent staff, and 1,191 in the Territorial 
Reserve. As the establishment of the Force was placed at 
314,366, the shortage on October 1st was 52,126, 


We are glad to see that Colonel Weston, the Unionist 
candidate for Kendal, has had the courage to come forward 
in favour of compulsory military training. This is a matter 
in which if any progress is to be made men must have the 
pluck to speak out and to state their own views, and not what 
they guess—generally wrongly—to be the views of those whose 
votes they are soliciting. We sincerely trust that Colonel 
Weston will win a signal victory for National Service 
and training as well as for the Union. He is being 
most unscrupulously abused and misrepresented by the 
Liberals, but the brazen lying about conscription which they 
appear to be practising will not, we believe, really injure him. 
The common law of England makes it a legal duty which 
must be performed under the penalties of felony, to resist the 
King’s enemies by force if they invade these islands. ‘That 
is the law of the land. The awful moral crime which, accord- 
ing to the Liberals, Colonel Weston is committing is to suggest 
that the men on whom this obligation is imposed should be 
given some training by the State in the methods of performing 
the duty. In this context we may note the good news that 
Mr. Sandys has won the second place in the ballot for his 
Bill making service in the Territorials compulsory on every 
able-bodied man over eighteen. The discussion of this Bill 
should be most useful in making clear the true aims of National 
Service. 





An amusing correspondence has been carried on in the 
Times with a view to ascertaining the identity of the prize poem 
which gave rise to the mock-heroic lines on Nebuchadnezzar. 
As it seems that the equally well-known lines about Daniel 
belong to the same travesty, the evidence points to the 
late Sir Edwin Arnold’s Newdigate poem on Belshazzar's 
Feast in 1852 as the causa causans. But parodies of this sort 
were prompted by prize poems and ceremonial poems at a 
much later date: witness the famous couplet on the recovery 
of the Prince of Wales from his illness in 1872 :— 

“Flashed o’er the electric wires the message came, 

‘ He is not better, he is just the same.’” 
In a leader on the subject the Times assumes that “the 
Newdigate mannner” has probably died out, now that the 
heroic couplet has ceased to be the one permissible metre, 
and observes that the Newdigate has “often been a distinc- 
tion to be lived down”; that in virtue of its artificiality it 
has always encouraged poctasters to imagine themselves 
poets; and that “all sorts of men have won it and have yet 
done well enough afterwards.” This is substantially true, bub 
we demur to the view that the heroic couplet is obsolete. The 
verses in that measure signed “I. C.” in the Morning Post ave 
a living proof of the complete success with which it can be 
employed to-day for the purposes of political satire. Again, 
did not Swinburne and Morris both use the couplet wilh 
consummate skill ? 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. October 17th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 73,;,—Friday week 73}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE RATES. 


WwW cannot express any great satisfaction with the 

debate in regard to the rates which was raised by 
Mr. Hayes Fisher’s amendment to the Address on Tuesday 
evening. There was no real attempt to grapple with the 
essentials of the question, and the discussion tended to 
degenerate into a scuffle between urban and rural rate- 
payers, or, again, between the supposed interests of the 
rich and the poor. What is wanted is a reform in our 
system of local taxation which will go down to the roots 
and base that taxation not on haphazard, but upon an 
equitable system. The present plan is not merely inequit- 
able; it is injurious in a high degree. If one did not 
know that it was rather the child of accident than of 
purpose, one might imagine that it had been actually 
designed to hamstring the greatest of industries, the 
industry of agriculture. No wonder then that our 
local taxation causes a profound sense of dissatisfaction 
and injustice in every quarter of the land. Of one 
thing we are assured. The political party which first 
takes up the question will achieve what all political 
parties naturally try to achieve. It will win the 
support and gratitude of the majority of the voters. 

As Unionists we naturally desire that the party 
which should take up the question of the rates 
and settle it shall be the Unionist Party. They have 
here and ready to their hands a tremendous oppor- 
tunity. If they are wise they will take it. They 
desire a constructive policy rather than a merely negative 
one, and here is a constructive policy on the biggest 
seale waiting for them. It also is a constructive 
policy which is especially appropriate to a Unionist 
and Conservative and Anti-Socialist Party, for it is 
based on justice and commonsense, and offers no tempta- 
tion to the Unionists to commit that supreme folly 
—the borrowing of their opponents’ weapons, which 
ean only make them appear clumsy and ridiculous. The 
country will never take Socialism, diluted or undiluted, 
from the Unionist Party. When it is in a Socialist mood 
it will go to “the old firm” and prefer the article they 
supply and not a colourable imitation. To reform our 
rating system, however, though it would be the greatest of 
popular boons, is not Socialism, but a policy founded upon 
what must be the basis of all anti-Socialist legislation, the 
policy of free exchange. 

We will try to make good what we mean by sketch- 
ing shortly the practical steps which we hold the 
Unionist Party would be wise to take. Before we 
set forth our scheme, however, we may make a few 
preliminary observations on the principles of taxation. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer in Tuesday's debate 
declared that the ratepayer could only be relieved by 
increasing another person’s burden. That is an abstract 
proposition which we are delighted to hear coming 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for he has so 
often acted on the contrary principle, namely, that 
taxation is a natural good which descends from heaven 
and is twice blessed, which blesses those who receive the 
taxes and those who pay them. Or aguin, he has always 
tended to treat taxes as if they were a kind of crop which 
springs out of the ground when struck by the wand of the 
harlequin Chancellor of the Exchequer. But though the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is quite right in saying that 
you cannot take taxes off one person without putting them 
upon another, he is forgetting that you can make taxes 
very much fairer by taxing people in proportion to 
their real wealth instead of taxing them in proportion 
to their possession of a particular kind of property. 
Here, indeed, is the touchstone of all taxation, and here 
is our quarrel with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He, for example, assumes that people are necessarily 
rich because they own that particular form of property 
which is called wayleaves or mining royalties, or 
because they hold suburban land. Our system of 
rating is unfortunately largely based upon this ridiculous 
principle, especially as regards agricultural land. Now 
what we want the Unionist Party to do is to adopt 
and follow honestly to its logical conclusion the principle 
that in the matter of local taxation people must pay because 








they are rich and therefore able to pay, and not because 
they own or occupy a particular form of property or are 
engaged in a particular industry. If they will adopt 
the principle we advocate, the principle that if «A™ 
is ten times as rich as ““B” he ought to contribute ten 
times as much to local taxation as “B,” they will 
find they have got the master-key of the situation in 
their hands. They will have the power to put down such 
iniquities as those under which the Highland counties 
groan. In Inverness and Sutherlandshire the rates on the 
occupiers of land may amount to something like a twenty- 
five per cent. income tax. 

Tet us once more give an example of the folly and 
injustice of rural rating—an example which we have 
often set forth in these columns in various forms, 
“A” is a yeoman farmer owning his own farm of two 
hundred acres, the rateable value of which is assessed at 
£lanacre. His house is assessed at £40 a year and his 
farm buildings at £60. “B,” on the other hand, is a 
private individual with an income of £4,000 a year, who 
lives in a superior villa or country house and grounds rated 
at £100 a year. One may safely assume that the man 
farming his own two hundred acres has not a net income of 
more than £330 a year, if that. Therefore the villa man 
“B” has twelve times the yeoman’s income. Now let us 
see how under our present system of rates the rate col- 
lector treats these two men. When he calls upon the man 
of £4,000 a year, living in the house and grounds rated 
at £100 a year, he tells him that the rates, county and 
district, amount to 5s. in the £, and that he must there- 
fore pay £25 in rates in all. After they are collected he 
is finished with the £4,000 a year man. He goes next to 
the yeoman and asks him, on his house and farm build- 
ings which are rated in allat £100 a year, for £25. But, 
unfortunately for the yeoman farmer, the rate-collector 
does not stop there. He proceeds to say that the 
yeoman must pay also on his agricultural land, that is, 
on £200 a year. Here, however, only a half rate has to 
be paid, i.e., a rate of 2s. 6d. inthe pound. But 2s. 6d. 
on £200 is £25. The yeoman’s cheque, therefore, in all 
will be £50, while the villa man’s total rate is £25. And 
yet, as we know, the net income of the farmer is £5308 
yeur, or one-twelfth of that of the villa man! Instead, 
that is, of the villa man paying twelve times as 
much to local taxation as the yeoman because his 
income is twelve times as large, the villa man 
pays only half as much towards local taxation as the 
yeoman with one-twelfth of his capacity to pay. Yet 
people will tell you that, roughly speaking, under our 
system everybody contributes according to his ability. 
If such a system were newly imposed in a community 
it would cause an insurrection owing to its inequity. It is 
only because we are accustomed to it, and because before 
the Imperial Government paid half the rates on agricul- 
tural land it was infinitely worse, that we endure it. Here 
we may note that the old suggestion that the yeoman 
ought to pay more because he makes more use of the 
things provided out of the rates will not hold water for 
a moment. The £4,000 a year man with his carriages 
and his motor car uses rate-provided facilities not 
merely as much as but probably more than the yeoman, 
while, as his stake in the country is bigger, he certainly 
must be held to get more out of the charges for police, 
sanitation, poor law, and education. The “services” 
theory is a mere piece of special pleading, one of those 
ingenious attempts which men will always make to 
account for an injustice in being. 

We have now got to the point when we shall be told 
that it is not enough to prove an injustice in taxation. 
The essential question is how to get rid of it. The plan 
we have to propose is, we admit, not absolutely periect, 
but it isan immense improvement, and it would at any 
rate lay a foundation upon which a system very nearly 
approaching complete justice could be built. We would 
begin by abolishing in toto the rates, bothin town and 
country, upon land and business premises. Such rates 
are, in our opinion, injurious taxes upon industry 
rather than upon ability to pay. The tax upon agriculture 
is infinitely the worst of them, but the taxes upon urban 
businesses, though more easily borne, are per se unjust 
and injurious. They can be nothing else unless you assume 
that because a business requires a large amount of ground 
and a great number of buildings it must necessarily be & 
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eas . 
lucrative business. The rates then would become—instead 


are so often now, a burdensome tax on 
of ae athlon but a local inhabited-house duty. But 
aot inhabited-house duty is a rough form of income 
tax, because, at any rate in the case of houses assessed at 
£150 to £200 a year, men may be said to pay rent in 
roportion to their income. But, it will be said, what 
t the use of doing this? If the rates are taken off land 
and business premises they will have to be very nearly 
doubled upon houses, and that would be an intolerable 
purden. We agree. But we do not propose that the 
amount taken off land and premises should be placed 
upon the rates in the form of an increased local inhabited- 
house duty. We propose that the amounts taken off 
agricultural and other industries shall in the first place 
be paid to the local authority by the Imperial Exchequer, 
except in the case of the rates on railways, which, in our 
opinion, should be commuted in the form of a fixed local 
railway tax. The railways would groan, no doubt, but at 
any rate they would have this advantage: the tax 
would become fixed at the existing sum and would not be 
liable to those increases which now seem so menacing to 
the industry. But how is the rest of the money to be 
raised? We would raise it by what is after all the most 
equitable form of taxation in the world, that is, by an 
increase of the income tax. The imposition of a universal 
income tax would of course be the fairest method, but at 
the moment that is not possible, though we may come to 
it in the end. Again, a very good plan is the French plan 
of adding a centime or several centimes to a national 
tax for local purposes. 

If, as we trust will some day be the case, every- 
body is obliged to declare his total income, there would 
be no difficulty, when the Government collected the 
Imperial income tax, in adding a penny for a local income 
tax and handing it over to the local authority for the 
district where the individual was domiciled. And here 
we may remark that, what with supertax, deductions 
for small incomes, and professional incomes, we have 
almost reached the point where everybody has to make a 
declaration of his total income. It would involve no 
very great extra harrying of the income-tax payer to vblige 
every man, however small his income, to make the declara- 
tion that the supertax income-tax payers have to make. 
That, however, is a question for the future. Till such 
declarations have become universal we suggest that a new 
and special form of income tax might be raised from which 
there should be no exemptions. We would deduct a penny 
in the pound as a dividend tax off every dividend paid 
in the United Kingdom, no matter what the income of 
the recipient, and we would put an equivalent income tax 
on all professional and business incomes, again without 
deduction. If this penny income tax on dividends was 
not enough, then such a sum as was necessary to make up 
the amount must be levied. 

Let us say at once that we are not such fools as to think 
that such a system of taxation is going to enrich anybody or 
can be classed as a panacea. All taxes, of course, are evil 
things per se, and deprive men of the enjoyment of the 
fruits of their toil or of their property. But unfortunately 
taxes must be raised, and on behalf of the system we sug- 
gest, we say without fear of contradiction that it is infinitely 
more equitable than the present system, and that it is based 
on the principle that the amount of taxes which a man 
pays should be measured by his wealth—his ability to 
pay—and not by his possession of a particular form of 
property. We commend our scheme for the total abolition 
of rates of all kinds and the substitution of a local 
inhabited-house duty, plus temporary Government subven- 
tions to make good the loss, to the Unionist leaders. We 
admit, of course, that there are many and great objec- 
tions to Government subventions. When, therefore, sucha 
proposal as ours had been carried out and things had scttled 
down, we should supplement it by a scheme for taking 
the national services, such as education and the main 
roads, off the rates and making them what they ought 

to be, national charges. ‘Till this could be done there 
would have to be subventions which, though bad in 
themselves, would be infinitely less bad than the present 
imiquities. Will not the Unionist leaders consider our 
proposal? If they do we recommend to them the motto 


which Danton stole from Bacon: “ Boldness, Boldness, 
aud again Boldness.” 








THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


Qe REGINALD TALBOT, in Monday’s Times, strongly 
h urges a reconsideration of the national decision in 
regard to the Channel Tunnel. Like Sir Conan Doyle, 
who lately contributed an article on the same subject to 
the Fortnightly Review, Sir Reginald holds that not only 
have changed circumstances destroyed the foundations 
upon which the arguments against making the tunnel 
rested, but that the military and naval arguments, if 
properly understood, are now in favour of the Channel 
Tunnel rather than against *it. We agree. Before the 
days of aeroplanes and dirigibles and, still more, before 
the perfection of the floating mine, the Channel Tunnel 
was properly resisted on the ground of national defence. 
We now hold, with Sir Reginald Talbot, that a tunnel 
would be a source of strength and not of weakness. We 
are not so foolish as to suppose that the whole island 
could be fed through this tube, but undoubtedly it might 
be of no small use in maintaining supplies for the south 
of England during the first period of a war, that is, before 
the battle for the command of the sea had been fought out, 
and while our fighting ships were too busy with their prime 
duty of seeking out and destroying the enemy’s main fleet 
to trouble about the light cruisers and converted liners 
which would be let loose upon our commerce. 

The essential new military argument in favour of the 
tunnel requires a little elaboration. If we are engaged in 
a death struggle with a naval power like Germany, the 
Channel will become in a very special sense mare clausum. 
It would be almost impossible to keep the narrow seas 
free from floating mines. No matter how vigilant our 
cruisers and light craft might be, the enemy would be 
almost certain to smuggle out vessels capable of laying 
down mines in the night. No doubt many such vessels 
would be captured at their task, but considering the 
chances of a dark night, and how comparatively easy it 
is to sow a narrow piece of water with floating mines, 
fifty miles of the neck of the Channel would soon 
become a veritable nightmare for all forms of ship- 
ping. Remember that the floating mine, as the war 
between Russia and Japan showed, is by far the most 
deadly engine of destruction known to naval science. War 
novelists talk about sending great ships to the bottom by 
a lucky shot or two from a 12-in. gun, or by the impact 
of the deadly torpedo, but as a matter of fact these 
sensational coups very seldom come off. The only thing 
that will really send a two-million-pound ship to the 
bottom in five minutes is a floating mine. There indeed 
nothing is left to accident. You press the mine and it does 
the rest. We may be pretty sure, then, that no one will be 
very anxious, when there are an indefinite number of mines 
sown in the Channel—or, shall we say, believed to be sown in 
the Channel—either to cross its waters or to go up and down 
in them. This means that for the first month or so of 
the war not only will sea access to London be practically 
cut off, but that the ferry way between France and 
England will be to a very great extent abandoned. But 
this during war might be a matter of extreme inconvenience. 
We shall need not merely as much communication with 
our friends and allies in France as in peace time, but 
more, and we shall not be able to get it. Especially will 
this be the case if we have, as in all human probability we 
shall have, an expeditionary force of 150,000 British 
troops operating as the extreme left wing of the French 
army which will be defending France from invasion. Ina 
word, the fact that the narrow waters of the Channel 
give so great an opportunity for the use of floating mines 
lends enormous importance to the Channel Tunnel as being 
a perfectly safe and easy method of communication be- 
tween us and France. 

Yet another pro-tunnel argument is to be found in the 
aeroplane and the dirigible.e We have not much fear of 
these hawks doing harm to our battleships or our merchant 
vessels when they are in the open sea. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, they will have a very much better chance of doing 
mischief in narrow waters. If Belgium early in a war 
were to be occupied by German troops me | an aerial 
base set up, say, at Bruges, a powerful air squadron might 
go very near to blocking the Channel, granted, as we fear 
is only too likely to be the case, we had not sufficient air- 
craft of our own to beat the enemy in the blue sky and 
so secure the command of the air. We are by no means 
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—— about air warfare, for we think that the 
estructive power of the airship has been very much 
exaggerated. At the same time, we are bound to 
confess that the Straits of Dover do give a very great 
opportunity to competent airmen. A cross-Channel journey 
under such conditions would be very much pleasanter 
underground than on sea. In urging the reconsideration 
of the Channel Tunnel question we do not, of course, forget 
the possibility of the Continental end of the tunnel falling 
into the hands of a hostile Power. That, however, need 
not worry us. If it did fall temporarily into such hands, 
we should have plenty of w&rning and plenty of oppor- 
tunity to let the water in and keep it there. 

We have urged the establishment of the Channel Tunnel 
on military grounds, but there of course remain over the 
very great commercial advantages which would be secured 
by the through carriage and the through truck between 
Paris and LLondon—or London and St. Petersburg, London 
and Rome, London and Vienna, and London and Madrid. 
For a scattered Empire like ours and for a commercial 
people like the British, all improvements in communication 
must be an advantage per se, and we do not doubt that 
the facilities in exchange provided by the Channel Tunnel 
would prove an enormous benefit to us and to our neigh- 
bours. We must, alas! abandon the idea that such 
facilities would help to put an end to war or increase 
goodwill between nations. All we can say is that 
they would not do any injury to the cause of peace. 
Though national ambitions and national aspirations are 
not destroyed by improved intercourse, nations are not 
made more aggressive thereby. What amount of time 
would be taken in excavating the tunnel must, we imagine, 
be largely a matter of conjecture, but we note that Sir 
Reginald Talbot, following Sir Conan Doyle, puts it at 
three years. The task is, at any rate, not one of any very 
great difficulty, for the cutting will be through chalk, and 
chalk is, we understand, one of the easiest substances in the 
world to tunnel. It is not too hard, like rock, or too soft, 
like shifting earth or sand. Presumably occasional leakages 
letting inthe sea-water would be encountered, but wepresume 
they could easily be stopped. For ourselves we confess that 
one of the prime advantages of the tunnel would be to set 
an example in the matter of a tunnel to Ireland. The 
experience gained between Dover and Calais should help to 
make easy the task of tunnelling St. George’s Channel. We 
are, of course, well aware that the engineering difficulties 
in the case of a tunnel to Ireland are, or appear to be, 
much greater than in the case of the Channel. We do not, 
however, despair of seeing an Irish tunnel made. When 
it is made, an enormous deal will have been done to 
improve our relations with Ireland and to give Ireland 
the benefits which she ought to have as the point of 
Europe nearest to the American Continent. If a tunnel 
were pierced and a good harbour made at Galway or Black- 
sod Bay, the Irish port in question should be the jumping- 
off place of Europe—at any rate, for passengers. The 
Continental traveller would dive under the sea at Calais, 
come up at Dover and run up toa point on the West of 
Scotland, when he would again dive under the sea and 
reappear on the North-East coast of Ireland. Then 
there would be a short daylight and open-air run to 
Galway, whence a steamer would take him in three days or 
less to Halifax, or perhaps to a port in Newfoundland. 
This, however, is for the future. Our present object is to 
express our conviction that the military arguments are 
now not against but in favour of the Channel Tunnel. 
Unless, then, those who still oppose the scheme can bring 
a new and triumphant series of arguments to meet the new 
situation, we hold that the sooner the engineers are allowed, 
in Mr. Roosevelt’s phrase, to make the dirt, or rather the 
chalk, fly the better. 





AN APOLOGY FOR THE PANAMA CANAL ACT. 


HE dispute between Great Britain and the United 
States over the Panama Canal involves a matter 
which is much more important, in our judgment, than the 
mere question of an unexpected tax on British shipping. 
British shipping would survive the extra charges for the 
upkeep of the Canal indirectly laid upon it by the exemption 
of American coastwise traffic from tolls. But there is 
something else that would not survive. The complete 


mutual trust between the two nations would not survive 





an interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty that per- 
mitted the existence of the suspicion: “The statesmen of 
the United States after all are not men of the most 
absolute political honour. If a political document admits 
of evasion through some technical point or some subtle and 
highly legal argument it is quite possible that they will 
take the opportunity to escape from their obligations,” 
At present we do not entertain any such suspicions about 
the United States. It would be a calamity if our relations 
suffered a deterioration from that position of complete 
confidence. We hope we shall be acquitted of affectation 
if we repeat that we regard the questions involved in the 
Panama Canal Act even more from this point of view than 
from that of the financial penalty with which British 
shipping is threatened. But the very fact that we hold 
the repute of the United States, in the highest sense, to be 
at stake, makes it the more obligatory for us to consider 
anything in the nature of a plea of justification coming 
from those who maintain the right of the United States to 
exempt American coastwise shipping from tolls—the right 
to discriminate in favour of American shipping as against 
the shipping of the world, and thus to put an interpretation 
on the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty which seems to Englishmen 
to be quite at variance with its obvious intention. In the 
current number of the American Outlook there is an 
apology for the Panama Canal Act by Judge Samuel 
Seabury, Justice of the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York. We wish we could find in it anything to 
modify our opinion that persistence in the policy of the 
Panama Canal Act would destroy British trust in the 
faultless probity of American statesmen. But frankly we 
cannot say that we do. The article is to our thinking a 
thoroughly unsatisfactory performance, containing more 
question-begging arguments than we should have expected 
to find in the summing up of a judge, and leaving us 
absolutely unconvinced that the United States, even if all 
Judge Seabury’s arguments were true, would be justified 
in withholding the Panama Canal dispute from arbi- 
tration. 

The sub-title of the article, to begin with, begs a 
question—* Shall it [the canal] be American or Anglo- 
American ?” But surely there is no such dilemma. If 
the exemption of American coastwise shipping were not 
persisted in, the canal would simply be, in the words of the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, “free and open to the vessels of 
commerce and of war of all nations.” In fine, the canal 
would be nothing more, or worse, than neutral. It would 
be an “ All-the-world and American” canal—open to all 
the world, but bearing the name and acknowledging the 
control of America because American enterprise and 
American engineering genius created it. Nor are the 
quotations from Grant and President Hayes, prefixed to 
the article, more helpful. Grant said, “I commend an 
American canal, on American soil, to the American 
people.” The canal is not on American soil in any sense 
imagined by Grant. The strip of territory acquired by the 
United States for the purpose of the canal is in @ 
foreign country belonging to the Republic of Panama, 
and it was acquired only by the expedient of hurriedly 
recognizing as belligerents the insurgents of Panama who 
had risen against the Colombian Government. ‘This 
was not a bona-fide annexation of territory, recognizable 
and recognized by international law, such as from time 


‘to time brings a new country within the system of 


the United States. President Hayes said: ‘“ The policy 
of this country is a canal under American control. The 
United States cannot consent to surrender this control 
to any European power.” We need hardly point out that 
the interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty cannot 
possibly be made to depend upon what Hayes said a 
great many years before the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty was 
thought of. In any case, there is no idea of questioning 
the right of the United States exclusively to control the 
Canal and also (vide Sir Edward Grey’s despatches passim) 
to fortify it. Judge Seabury recalls the events of 1849, 
when Great Britain (claiming a Protectorate over the 
Mosquito Indians) intervened to determine the conditions 
under which the United States should construct 4 
Nicaraguan canal. Mr. Lawrence, the United States 
Minister in London, protested against the intervention. 
But meanwhile Mr. Clayton, the American Secretary of 
State, negotiated the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty with Sir 
Henry Bulwer, the British Minister in Washington. 
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Judge Seabury complains that Sir Henry Bulwer ¥ ignored 
Mr. Lawrence.” ‘This seems to us to mean nothing at all 
unless it means that an American diplomatist was equal 
in authority to the American Secretary of State, and that 
a treaty which excited the disapproval of Mr. Lawrence 
was based on some kind of invalidity. We cannot go into 
such elusive arguments as that. Enough for us to know 
that the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was negotiated and 
accepted by the American Government, and that it most 
plainly an explicitly recognized the rights of Britain in 
Central America. As Judge Seabury says :— 

“The treaty provided that neither Great Britain nor the United 
States should ever obtain or maintain for itself any exclusive 
control over the canal or erect fortifications upon it, nor occupy 
or exercise any dominion over any part of Central America; and 
that, in the event of war, the vessels of Great Britain or the 
United States must be permitted to pass unmolested, and that 
both parties should guard the safety and preserve the neutrality 
of the Canal. The treaty also provided that the parties to it bad 
been actuated, not only by the desire to accomplish a particular 
object, ‘but also to establish a general principle,’ and that ‘they 
hereby agree to extend their protection, by treaty stipulation, to 
any other practicable communication, whether by canal or railway, 
across the Isthmus . . . and especially to interoceanic communi- 
cations . . . Which are now proposed to be established by way of 
Tehuantepec or Panama.” 

That was indeed a recognition of the principle of Anglo- 
American control. 

But all this was swept away by the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty of 1901. The point to notice is that there was 
really something very material and very important to 
sweep away in 1901, and that Mr. Hay fully recognized 
that Great Britain, in abandoning all her rights of control, 
had a right to ask for a definite thing in return. What 
did Britain ask for in return? She asked for the absolute 
freedom of the Canal. It was to be neutralized. The 
third article of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty provides that 
“the Canal shall be free and open to the vessels of com- 
merce and of war of all nations observing these rules, on 
terms of entire equality, so that there shall be no dis- 
crimination against any such nation, or its citizens or 
subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic, 
or otherwise. Such conditions and charges shall be just 
and equitable.” The Panama Canal Act notoriously 
proceeds upon the principle that the phrase “all nations ” 
does not include the United States. To us it seems 
perfectly obvious that Lord Pauncefote and Mr. Hay 
both understood it to include the United States, other- 
wise Britain would have been giving up much for 
nothing. The right meaning of the phrase is the 
strict and obvious meaning. How does Judge Seabury 
defend the interpretation placed upon the words in 
the Panama Canal Act? He does not strictly defend 
the interpretation at all. He does not join in the attempt 
of some American apologists to argue that philologically 
“all” excludes the United States and that discrimination 
against foreign Powers is permissible so long as it is equal 
discrimination against all. He takes the far bolder, and 
even less plausible, course of arguing that the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty has bodily lapsed by change of 
circumstances. Britain had rights once, he says in effect, 
but she no longer has any because the circumstances of the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty no longer exist. She has, after all, 
given up much for nothing. For the validity of every 
treaty depends upon the condition of rebus sic stantibus, 
and how can it be said that things stand as they did, 
seeing that the United States is now the actual owner of 
the territory through which the canal runs? Judge 
Seabury’s reading of the British protest is that it 
“squarely presents to the United States the alternative 
of adopting an American canal policy or an Anglo-American 
canal policy.” If any American comment has done more 
injustice than this to the British intention we have not 
heard of it. Britain acts on behalf of the shipping of the 
world—on behalf of the principle of universal equality— 
and she assumes the disagreeable task of doing it, not 
because she wants any control over the canal, but because 

it was she who gained the concession of neutralization in 
return for all her rights that were signed away in 1901. 
As we have said already, the recognition of the rebels 
in Panama—a feverish affair of a few days—was a 
diplomatic fiction contrived in order to avoid the incon- 
venience of continuing to deal with the untractable 
Government of Colombia. To talk of this transaction as 
4 formal act of annexation rendering the Hay-Pauncefote 





Treaty void is an abuse of words. And why, if it is 
necessary to regard the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty as void, 
has it not been formally denounced? If Judge Seabury 
is right, it ought to have been denounced to prepare the 
ground for the Panama Canal Act. The whole argument 
about the voiding of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty is, we 
fear, a legal after-thought of Judge Seabury’s ingenious 
brain. 

Finally, Judge Seabury turns to the question of 
arbitration. He admits that if existing arbitration 
treaties between the United States and Great Britain 
require the submission of the dispute to arbitration, the 
United States could not resist the demand for arbitration. 
He examines the Convention of 1899 and the Treaty of 
1908. The Convention of 1899 makes certain reservations 
as follows :-— 

“Nothing contained in this Convention shall be so construed as 

to require the United States of America to depart from its tradi- 
tional policy of not entering upon, interfering with, or entangling 
itself in the political questions of policy or internal administration 
of any foréign State; nor shall anything contained in the said 
Convention be construed to imply a relinquishment by the United 
States of America of its traditional attitude towards purely 
American questions.” 
Judge Seabury returns here to the point that the Panama 
Canal is in American territory. That being so, the dispute 
has reference to a “ purely American question,” and the 
operation of the Convention is therefore ruled out. Nor, 
according to him, is the Treaty of 1908 any more applic- 
able. The Treaty provides that :— 

“Differences which may arise of a legal nature or relating to 

the interpretation of treaties existing between the two contracting 
parties, and which it may not have been possible to settle by 
diplomacy, shall be referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion established at The Hague by the Convention of the 29th of 
July, 1899, provided, nevertheless, that they do not affect the 
vital interests, the independence, or the honour of the two contrac- 
ting States, and do not concern the interests of third parties.” 
To dispose of the question of arbitration under such 
reservations as these presents no difficulties to Judge 
Seabury. Vital interests, independence, honour, are all 
affected! Besides a “third party,” viz., the Republic of 
Panama, is also affected. And how can you arbitrate 
upon a treaty which potentially no longer exists ? 

“* The adoption of an American canal policy,” says Judge 
Seabury, “is in accord with the best traditions of the 
United States.” No doubt. But what is much more in 
accord with the best traditions of the United States is a 
policy of high-mindedness and integrity which the breath 
of suspicion can never tarnish. A great number of the 
highest and best Americans are passionately opposed to the 
Panama Canal Act. We are certain that Judge Seabury’s 
highly legal argument will do nothing to divert them from 
what their consciences tell them is the scrupulous and 
honourable course. We hope that Mr. Wilson may advise 
the Senate to reject the Act. But even if he cannot do 
that, here is surely a case for arbitration if ever there was 
one. It is purely a question of interpretation—a case for 
judicial treatment—for very few Americans, we venture to 
say, will agree with Judge Seabury that the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty is voidable if not already tacitly voided by events. 
You can wriggle out of any Arbitration Treaty that con- 
tains reservations. But the existence of such a treaty 
fortunately postulates a willingness to arbitrate, and this, 
we are certain, is possessed by the vast majority of Judge 
Seabury’s countrymen. 





THE TRUE FUNCTION OF TRADE UNIONS. 


; oe complete victory of the railway unions in the 

case of Guard Richardson points to what we believe 
to be the true function of trade unionism. Before elaborat- 
ing this point, however, we wish first to compliment the 
directors of the Midland Railway Company for having had 
the good sense to see that they were in the wrong and the 
courage to acknowledge their mistake. It is only a weak 
man who will refuse to admit his error when he is clearly 
wrong. 

What the trade unions accomplished in this case was to 
compel a powerful board of railway directors to revise their 
previous judgment. As to the methods by which this 
result was achieved we adhere to all that we said last 
week. The railway unions would have lost nothing if they 





had in the first place demanded arbitration, and if, failing 
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the concession of that demand, they had proceeded to 
threaten a strike over the whole Midland Railway system. 
By these methods they would have secured the victory they 
have won at least as rapidly as, and perhaps more rapidly 
than, by the absurd threat of a strike on all the railways 
in the kingdom. To justify this argument it is only 
necessary to assume that the Midland directors had 
decided to be obstinate. In that case an enormous injury 
would have been inflicted on the whole community, and 
though the Midland railway would have shared in the 
common suffering it would not have suffered so severely 
as if a strike had been directed against that railway alone. 

This argument, however, only touches the question of 
the method adopted by modern trade unions to enforce 
their policy. What we want to consider at the present 
moment is not the methods of trade unions but their 
objects. These, broadly, are two. First, the protection of 
the individual workman against harsh or unjust treatment, 
and, secondly, a general improvement in the pecuniary 
position of the wage-earning classes. As regards the 
first, the railway unions have just shown what an 
extremely valuable service trade unionism can render. 
The second object of trade unions raises a most important 
and most difficult economic controversy. The majority 
of trade unionists and their literary supporters such 
as Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, are convinced that trade 
unions can raise wages generally. Jn support of this 
view they argue that unless working men stand by 
one another wages will be depressed because the individual 
workman is not on equal terms in bargaining with the 
employer. That is a very plausible argument, and it 
is only partly met by pointing to the well-known illus- 
tration of domestic service, where wages have risen 
enormously without the aid of any trade union. For 
obviously the employer of a hundred workmen is in a 
different economic position relatively to his employees 
from that occupied by a house-mistress employing one or 
two servants. But even if this be admitted we are still 
a long way from reaching the point at which trade unionists 
generally start by assuming that collective bargaining can 
raise the general rate of wages. For supposing that the 
employer of a hundred men has one vacancy and that 
there is only one applicant for that vacancy, the workman 
is in that case in quite as good a position for bargaining 
as the employer. 

Where the workman’s weakness comes in is in cases 
where there is an excess of labour supply over labour 
demand. But collective bargaining will not get rid of 
that excess. All that the unions can do is to insist ona 
higher wage for those men who are employed. What 
they cannot do is to insist on the employment of a greater 
number of men than the employer is willing or able to take 
at that wage. The excess will remain over just as much as 
if there had been no collective bargaining. More than that, 
if the standard wage is fixed too high the excess of unem- 
ployed labour will be greater than if workmen had been 
left free to take a lower wage. For in every industry 
there are always some employers who can afford to 
carry on when labour is cheap, but have to close down 
when the price of labour rises. Thus either collective 
bargaining results in fixing the same wage as would be 
fixed by free competition, or it results in fixing a higher 
wage and leaving a greater excess of unemployed labour. 
Can it be seriously contended that it is better for the men 
who are in employment to maintain their possible com- 
petitors in idleness than to permit these men to earn a 
lower rate of wages? The trade unionist will doubtless 
answer, this is exactly what the capitalist trust does. When 
a trust is formed under the protection of a high tariff it 
buys up all the firms which are engaged in producing the 
particular commodity in question and shuts down many 
of the factories so as to diminish the output and thus 
raise the price. This is perfectly true; but it will be 
noticed that the result desired, namely, the raising of the 
price, is only secured by diminishing the output. Do trade 
unionists propose to diminish the output of labour? And 
if not, where is the analogy between their theory and the 
action of the capitalist trust ? 


Let us carry the argument a little further. It is 


easy to see that if the whole country consisted of wage- 
earners occupied in different industries, the idea of raising 
the general rate of wages by coilective bargaining would 
be an absurdity, for what was gained by the men occupied 





in one industry would have to be paid by the men occupied 
in others. The only hope of securing a general improve. 
ment in wages by trade union action must lie in the alle 
possibility of diminishing theshare of the total product which 
now goes to the owners of capital and to the organizers of 
industry. Conceivably this could be done if England 
were a closed country—closed, that is to say, not against 
imports but for the prevention of exports. As long as there 
is an outer world with which England is in free com- 
munication, it is certain that if the rate of interest on 
capital in England is artificially reduced a considerable 
amount of capital will be exported to other countries. 
That will necessarily mean an increase in the amount of 
excess labour left unemployed in England, so that nothing 
will have been gained on this score. To a considerable 
extent the same consideration applies to the incomes paid 
to the organizers of industry. They are one of the most 
important factors in production. They command a high 
price because of the high value of their services, and 
if they cannot get that price in England many of them will 
take their talents elsewhere. On neither score, therefore, 
does it appear probable that collective bargaining can do 
more than would be done by the normal operation of the 
law of supply and demand. 

The only way in which a general improvement in the 
condition of wage-earners can be secured is by increasing 
the output of wealth, and the worst feature of trade 
unionism is that it generally tends to a reduction rather 
than to an increase in the output. Indeed, this is the 
avowed policy of many trade unionists. They have per- 
suaded themselves by a train of argument too feeble to 
be worth refutation that men can be made richer by doing 
less work. The contrary, of course, is true, and trade 
unions could immensely increase the value of the service 
they render to the community if they were frankly to 
abandon all the false economics on which the greater 
part of their present policy is based and assist employers 
in making labour more efficient. This would immensely 
strengthen their hands for the work in which they 
admittedly play a part which could not be as effectively 
discharged by any other form of organization, namely, the 
work of protecting individual workmen against injustice. 
Trade unions raise the dignity but not the remuneration 
of labour. They can protect men morally but not econo- 
mically. 





PORTUGUESE SLAVERY IN WEST AFRICA, 


: i Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society 
is to-day issuing a remarkable little leaflet entitled 
“Slavery in West Africa.” The leaflet, which can be 
obtained from the offices of the Society at Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W., consists of passages trans- 
lated from a pamphlet published last year by Senhor 
Jeronimo Paiva de Carvalho. The preface informs us 
that the Society obtained the pamphlet from Mr. William 
Cadbury (who therefore, we presume, vouches for its 
authenticity) and that the author resigned his position 
of Curator in 1907. We may add that the Curator is 
the official appointed by law to protect the interests of 
the natives. We publish below the most important 
passages in the Anti-Slavery Society’s leaflet. The Curator 
is not a very skilful presenter of facts, but his views 
are clear enough and afford first-hand evidence (1) that a 
condition of slavery does exist upon the islands, and (2) 
that nothing material is being done to remedy the 
wrong, though the Curator admits that things have 
improved a little since 1907. He adds, however, “ but 
the changes have not improved the condition of life for the 
negroes who were previously contracted.” As he says, 
what has been done is “merely a palliative, and little has 
come of it. The remedy must go tothe root of things. . . + 
If the negroes are to be men and citizens of the Republic, 
they must be liberated. . .. This can only be done by 
making their lives normal, and by giving them freewill, 
so that the planters may see something in them beside the 
price paid for them.” A little lower down in his prefatory 
remarks he speaks of there being 60,000 slaves on the 
islands (the official estimate, we may note here, is 40,000), 
who produce the wealth of the islands. ‘ These slaves are 
themselves a bitter comment on the criminal apathy of the 
Portuguese Government, which permits their labour to be 
exploited by practices long since condemned by treaties 
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and international law.” With so much of preface we leave 
our readers to judge of the condition of the so-called “free 
labourers ” on the islands. 

Tus Curator’s EXprriEnce. 


« Wishing to know the truth of the rumours that reached me, I 
studied the question with the utmost care. Owing to my position 
as Curator in Principe, where I saw and came into personal contact 
with the labourers, I understood the life of the Colony. ... 

“ A persevering and impartial study of this important question 
extending over five years has enabled me to form a definite 
opinion, and I now bring forward the following statement to 
explain the whole matter. ... 

Tue Fact or SLavery. 

“The existence of slavery in the islands is an actual fact, 
although it appears to the public to be a system of free labour. 
The very nature of it involves a compulsion that makes the negro 
renew the contract again and again, till it constitutes forced 
labour for life. 

“The lack of a law making repatriation compulsory leads to 
slavery; such a law has been systematically and with one accord 
averted by the Government and the planters. These contracts 
are not really for five years when they can be perpetuated at the 
will of the planter. Technical repatriation, established by law to 
deceive people, is useless when we remember the depth of the 
negroes’ ignorance—an ignorance which in itself enables the 
planter to buy them outright. ... 

Tus Conrract Fiction. 


« |. , The laws, good or bad, are never kept, and their existence 
is confined to the paper they are written on. What actually takes 
place is surprising. 

“This method of obtaining negroes is a grave offence and con- 
stitutes an attack on their liberty. I am not referring to the 
labourers from Cape Verde or Mozambique, as in their case the 
law is faithfully kept. I speak of the labourers born in Angola. 
They are actual slaves. Caught in the interior, or sold to Euro- 
peans by their chiefs, they come down to the coast like any other 
sort of merchandise. 

“There they are formally taken into the preserfce of the Curator, 
who, I believe, makes the contract in good faith. He may possibly 
suspect that these unfortunate beings from the interior are the 
victims of an illegal bargain. But if he has such a suspicion, 
there is never any proof to verify it. And woe to the Curator who 
dare stand up against the iniquities of the traders in black flesh. 
I know from experience that he would be a lost man. 

“At the Curator’s office the negro consents to the contract 
unwittingly. Depressed by weeks of long marches towards the 
coast, his ignorant and primitive mind cannot rise up against fate. 
Like ashipwrecked man without a plank to save him, he allows 
himself to be swept along by the waves. When death awaits him, 
what is the use of his life to him ? 

“The negroes understand nothing of what takes place in the 
Curator’s office. But supposing that by a rare chance the negro 
has a knowledge of the Act, can anyone explain how a contract for 
five years becomes a contract for life ? 

“The planters say in defence that when a negro gets to the 
islands he finds himself in a paradise and never wishes to return 
to his native land. 

“This is a diabolical argument, but if it is true, why does it 
only apply to the Angolan? Why should not the native of 
Mozambique and Cape Verde also have the privilege of enjoying 
the island paradise? ‘T’his happy lot should be free toall. The 
explanation is simple and comes from the difference between 
them. The Angolans are unsophisticated and ignorant, while the 
others have ordinary intelligence. 

“Tho negroes from Angola renew their contracts unwittingly, 
and I can prove it. Everyone knows how these things take 
place, but for the sake of the incredulous I give the following 
particulars, which are of value from the fact that as Curator I 
have registered thousands of renewals of contract. 

“The negro, at the end of his contract, comes to the Curator’s 
office accompanied by his master. As repatriation is legal, the 
Curator asks the negro if he wishes to renew his contract. He is 
surprised at the question, but as he sees that his master approves, 
he says ‘ Yes,’ 

“Task, can the Curator protect the negro by law? He cannot. 

“But there is worse than this. All the labourers contribute 
one-third* of their monthly wages to the Repatriation Fund, but 
none of them are repatriated.t The hundred thousand pounds of 
this fund belongs to the State and constitutes a fraud and a 
robbery, 

“If the State itself makes a jest of the law, how can the Curator, 
who is the representative of the State, remedy the evil? If he 
did so he would be dismissed from his office. No one would thank 
him for his pains, and nothing but misery and suffering would 
await him. 

“I do not blame the officials for this, but I do blame the laws, 
nha planters who make the laws, through the power of the 

inisters, 

“The Curator knows all about the tricks of the planters, but 
how can he stop them ? Everything protects the planter, and no 
one may oppose his interests with impunity. 





* The proportion deducted is now much greater. 
t Some 2,300 have now (1913) been “ repatriated,’ but under deplorable con- 


ditions, 





“ During my term of office as Curator in Principe, I succeeded 
with great difficulty in repatriating eight Angolan labourers, an 
act which drew upon me the hatred of the planters. 

“ And what followed? The eight unfortunate beings only just 
set foot on their native soil, and returned on the next boat undera 
new contract. My protests were useless. 

“ People said, this was an example for the others. . . , 


Tur Power or THE PLANTERS. 


“ When I was Curator I saw the misery of hundreds of labourers. 
For whole days, without respite, I listened sorrowfully to their 
complaints and to tales of the sufferings they endured, and I can 
affirm that not one of them is satisfied with his life in the islands. 

“While I was Curator dozens of negroes committed suicide. 
When I inquired into this I was told by their companions that 
they had recourse to this extremity as the only means of returning 
to their native land. And when I asked how, they actually replied, 
‘ As spirits.’ 

“T could give the names of hundreds of these wretches. The 
whole tragedy filled me with horror, but what could I do to save 
them? The law was inadequate, and it was tricky, and had it 
not been so, the influence of the planters, backed by the Govern- 
ment, would have upset everything. .. . 


Tus Stave’s Ditemma. 


“In order to appeal to the Curator, the negro is obliged to travel 
for one, two, or three days through the forest, and if he is caught 
in time, he may count on a reckoning with his master. Fear of 
this reduces the number of complaints, and among sixty thousand 
negroes the percentage does not exceed thirty. 

“In the majority of cases the negro cannot appeal to the Curator, 
and the distances, the difficulty of communication, and the hostile 
surroundings, make him resigned to what is generally expected of 
him under the contract. 

“Tt is enough to say that a negro who catches a runaway gets a 
reward of six shillings, and as they only earn ten shillingsa month 
one can imagine how eagerly they sell the liberty of an unfortunate 
comrade. 

“Many of them escape into the virgin forest, and form little 
communities, where at any rate they lead the primitive life 
of their native land. Expeditions are got up against these run- 
aways, and woe to him who allows himself to be caught. There 
awaits him a unique and revolting punishment that slowly kills, 
but leaves no traces sufficient to warrant a judicial inquiry into 
the crime. ... 

PUNISHMENTS. 


“There is a great variety of punishments, and their application 
depends on the character of the offence, and more or less on the 
ill-nature of the planter or manager. 

“The cudgel is used in various ways, and the palmatoria, 
generally to beat the hands and feet and the lower part of the 
body. 


“Among these punishments are some that are an insult to 
humanity. ... 

“For years, in the Curator’s office and the Court of Justice, 
hundreds of negroes accused of various offences passed before 
me, and I had a definite impression that these criminals were 
merely victims. I felt this very clearly, but justice was cleverly 
perverted by false statements, and the unfortunate labourers wore 
condemned. 


. . . 7 ‘ . e . 
Necross witout Rieuts. 


“The rights of the negro are trampled underfoot, their honour 
isa myth, and their wives and daughters are prostituted by the 
gangers. The negroes know this, but they are obliged to keep it 
secret. Verily it is the torment of Tantalus. ... 

“Sometimes from the crushed and patient band an arm is 
raised in revenge, and a European falls to the earth covered with 
blood. 

“A very simple explanation of the matter is given in the town. 
‘Some question about work,’ they say, and the negro who has 
avenged his honour is thrown into prison and condemned before- 
hand by the adverse surroundings of the plantation.” 


The pamphlet, we may remark, ends with some sugges- 
tions for reform. They are as follows :— 


“In my opinion the foundations of a new labour law should be 
as follows :— 

(1) All special laws for labour to be abolished. No more 
legal exceptions, All contracts to be made under the 
general law and the Civil Code. 

(2) Compulsory repatriation of all the labourers now in the 
Province when their contracts terminate. Control and 
guarantee of repatriation. 

(3) The money now in the Repatriation Fund (about £120,000) 
to be used to repatriate the negroes who have con- 
tributed to the Fund under the regulations of 1903 and 
1909. ‘The remainder to repatriate, free of cost, thoso 
negroes who were in the Province prior to those 
regulations. These are the three basic principles. 
Experience will prove if they are benoficial, but I have 
the best of reasons for believing that they will be... . 

“Let us have no fear of the bad planters, who are tho evil 
genius of this question, and are helpless; and we have only to 





attack their pockets with the iron of the law. The good plantors 
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red-hot would not oppose this plan, and some of them would praise 
us. As for the others, may the earth lie light upon them! 


“Let us set to work for the good name of Portugal. .. .” 


In publishing these extracts we ought to say that we 
have no first-hand knowledge as to Senhor de Carvalho 
or his pamphlet, and can take therefore no personal respon- 
sibility for the allegations he makes. The work, however, 
appears to us to bear the stamp of genuineness. At any 
rate, the statements it contains Cond nothing surprising in 
them, but are, as regards the main fact of slavery, fully 
borne out by the first-hand evidence of Mr. Nevinson, 
Mr. Burtt, and Mr. Harris. We may point out that the 
pamphlet was not in any way inspired by, or written to the 
order of, any English philanthropic society or person, and 
that the publication of such a work in Portugal is not 
likely to ingratiate the author with the powers that be, or 
indeed with any section of society. Our law gives special 
importance to statements made “ contrary to interest.” Any 
anti-slavery statements made in Portugal must perforce 
come under that heading. A man here may no doubt gain 
kudos for denouncing slavery ; in Portugal he is much 
more likely to incur persecution. 








THE RELIGIOUS BAD. 


. ge religious bad are the worst enemies of religion. We 

are not speaking of hypocrites, whose conduct hardly 
reflects upon religion at all. They are simply play-actors 
who take a peculiarly objectionable method of ingratiating 
themselves with the world. Fugitives from the justice of 
public opinion, they resort to psalm-singing as a method of dis- 
guise. Beside these hypocrites may be placed the bad men who 
are very superstitious. Luck lurks, they think, in religious 
formulae. They might besitate to plan a murder on a Friday 
lest the rope should reward their want of ceremony. Such 
men are the enemies of society, but they are not specially the 
enemies of religion. They do not bring religion into bad 
odour with sensible men. Setting aside these two classes of 
persons there remain sufficient people who are religious but 
not moral to harass the minds of believers and fill disbelievers 
with scorn. As we have said, they are not hypocrites. The 
tenets of the creed in which they were brought up appear 
to them to be undeniably true. Acts of worship give them 
pleasure. The spell of Christianity is upon them. The 
sacred literature of the Jews appeals to their artistic sense. 
They have a peculiar delight in enlarging publicly upon the 
(to them) very real sensations of the soul. Their religious 
experience is at everyone's service, and they have an unbounded 
curiosity to hear about someone else’s. Their talk is of spiritual 
symptoms. Their religious bedside manners and their jargon 
impress ‘many people but disgust more: If we come across 
them in business we shall find that they are “not slothful,” 
and it is not at all improbable that they will take us in. 
They are as sharp as they are sanctimonious, yet we cannot 
say they are secular. Their minds are not bounded by the 
narrow limits of materialism, by birth and death, good living, 
and pretty things. They are aware of the things of the 
spirit. Their organism is sufficiently sensitive to perceive 
what to many better men is imperceptible. It is the existence 
of such religious people as these which causes some men of 
affairs to say they trust no man who makes a profession of 
religion. 

But money is not the only temptation which appeals to the 
religious bad. When they yield to the sins of the flesh the 
scandal of their conduct is even more detrimental to the prestige 
of the Church. The contrast between their preaching and their 
practice produces an even uglier effect. The idle laugh, and 
ridicule vulgarizes atragedy. From the point of view of reason 
it may be foolish that in this matter they should be so harshly 
jedged. They have emotional natures and a constitutional 
want of reserve, but, reasonable or not, the scandal they produce 
is infinitely regrettable. Another grave moral defect is, alas! 
typical of the religious bad. They are too often pitiless. 
That pitilessness should accompany genuine religious feeling 
is unaccountable, but it is a fact that it sometimes does. Men 
and women who can accept the consolations of religion 
without its obligations become far harder than the ordinary 
indifferentist. For such an indifferentist the sorrows of life are 
common property. Suffering, separation, and poverty are the 
inexplicable burden of man, and end only, as they believe, with 








ee ) 
the quenching of the individuality; the secularists are often 
truly sorry for their fellow ephemeridae. For the religious man, 
be he bad or good, the commen lot is not without explanation 
nor without hope. The hard-hearted religionist looks upon pity 
as savouring too much of acriticism on the dealings of Heaven 
with men. To the bad religious man this is the best of all 
possible worlds, and he will rebuke an acquaintance for the want 
of faith which makes him unhappy. While the pitiless create no 
scandal, they do more harm to the religion they profess than 
do the commandment-breakers. Their creed looks from the 
outside like a patent method for the avoidance of distress— 
an anaesthetic destroying sensation in that part of the con. 
sciousness wherein kindness appears to dwell. Allied to these 
hard natures we find the religious tyrants. They are the 
lineal descendants of the persecutors. The law of the land 
is against them, but Satan can always find a job for their 
cruel hands—a weak person to crush, a child whose spirit 
they can break, or an old man or woman they may humiliate, 
We forget sometimes that the devil is “a doctor of divinity,” 
They are not hypocrites, these hard religionists; they are 
honest, but they are bad, bad though they call their wil! their 
duty, bad though they hide their cruelty under a cause; yet 
they also may be spiritually minded, though Christians they 
are not. 

Would it have been better for themselves and the world if 
these people had never had any religion? The temptation to 
answer this question in the affirmative is strong in the minds 
of all those who have watched the havoc they create. The 
desire to say yes must, we are convinced, be regarded in the 
light of a mental temptation. If there is any truth in religion, 
if, that is, there is a God whose Spirit enters into relation 
with the spirits of men; if there is a life outside the life of the 
body and a great purpose in creation, then it is sheer 
obscurantism to wish that anybody, bad or good, should be 
unaware of the fact. It is exactly as uncandid as to wish tbat 
since the doctrine of evolution appears to have done spiritual 
harm to many persons it should be kept from them. Why it 
should have pleased Almighty God to reveal the truths of 
religion to unworthy persons who appear incapable of repent- 
ance we cannot say, but it is certain that a vast amount of 
truth—religious, scientific, and philosophic—is revealed to 
persons of very paltry character. So far as religion is con- 
cerned, the dispensation must be regarded as a mystery, and 
one on which the reason throws very little intellectual light. 
Moral light, however, is undoubtedly thrown both by 
experience and by Christianity. It is not only our taste 
which is offended by cant; it is our conscience. We listen 
to it in moral discomfort as we would listen to a breach 
of confidence. We hate to hear it. Young people are 
painfully embarrassed by it. The fear of religious 
unreserve permeates the Gospels. Religious reserve is 
preached in the Sermon on the Mount, inculcated in the 
parables, and exemplified in the life of Christ. The inner 
religious life of the Founder of our Faith is only very 
partially revealed to us. Reams are still written about the 
Messianic consciousness, but they are conjectural. Why 
did the disciples not question Him, we wonder? From 
Scripture we learn that they dared not. Neither, to judge by 
the record, did He question them. When Christ’s disciples 
asked Him how to pray He suggested a prayer which is so 
reserved as to seem at times inadequate to the intimate 
desires of the moment. He knew what was in man. He knew 
there are religious emotions to which that prayer must seem 
cold. He did not, even in teaching His intimate friends, 
drag those emotions to the light. People should shut the door 
on their private devotions, He tanght, and not fast publicly, and 
He pointed to the Pharisees to illustrate the excessive danger 
arising from the disregard of this warning. He endorsed 
the conclusion of the common man that it is better 
to say “I go not” and then go, than to reply effusively 
to the command of God and do nothing. Occasionally 
one is tempted to think in the anthropomorphism of 
one’s heart that the Deity may have a favour towards those 
prone to worship though they be bad, as we ourselves have a 
favour towards a flatierer. This view is contradicted by 
Christianity. Parade of religion is therein taught to be a sin, 
a sin liable to corrupt the whole nature. The Pharisees were 
not mere sceptics who put on to be religious for the sake of 
gain. They belonged to the religious bad. They corrupted 
their whole moral nature by parade. Why it is morally 
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. to make public the life of the soul it is hard to say. 
i man it an in prayer and wishes to pray, should 
he not pray at the corner of the street? The only reply is 
that the men who do so often become bad men. We know it 
may be argued against us that many of the great revivalists 
did the very things which we are describing as so full of peril. 
We can only say that in a great adventure there are great 
risks. We must allow some licence to genius. There are 
times when it is possible to court publicity and avoid parade. 
The men who can do it are very, very rare, and the appeal 
they make is to very primitive natures. The standard of 
modesty differs in the different grades of civilization; it is 
shaped by custom and convenience. It is obvious that in such 
a matter no cut-and-dried standard can be applied to all 
alike. Modesty, however, remains a positive virtue and 
immodesty a positive vice. 

To the mind of the present writer one great value of 
religious ceremonial lies in its power to preserve religious 
reserve. It makes a decent cover for those emotions which 
should not be exposed to the common gaze. For instance, a 
man who repeats aloud the General Confession confides in God; 
a man who kneels by a wayside crucifix to pray finds a shelter 
for his soul in the custom of his church. He does not run the 
moral risk which is run by a man who goes down on his knees 
and makes long prayers in a Protestant railway carriage. If 
we may be allowed the paradox there is no dangerous publicity 
involved in public worship. It is, we cannot help thinking, 
ove reason for bringing up children to gotochurch. They 
learn there the proper limits of religious reticence. It is only 
irreligious conduct which is conspicuous in a place of worship. 
Religion appears to be deprived of all moral force when it 
becomes a subject of pride tothe possessor. It is strange that 
no man may boast of this possession, for which so many humble 
souls long in vain. The fate of the boaster is to be bad. 





RUSSIAN ROMANCE. 
[CoMMUNICATED] 


E VOGUE'S well-known book, “Le Roman Russe,” was 
published so long ago as 1886. It is still well worth 
reading. In the first place, the literary style is altogether 
admirable. It is the perfection of French prose, and to read 
the best French prose is always an intellectual treat. In the 
second place, the author displays in a marked degree that 
power of wide generalization which distinguishes the best 
French writers. Then, again, M.de Vogiié writes with a very 
thorough knowledge of his subject. He resided for long in 
Russia. He spoke Russian, and had an intimate acquaintance 
with Russian literature. He endeavoured to identify himself 
with Russian aspirations, and, being himself a man of poetic 
and imaginative temperament, he was able to sympathize with 
the highly emotional side of the Slav character, whilst, at the 
same time, he never lost sight of the fact that he was the 
representative of a civilization which is superior to that of 
Russia. He admires the eruptions of that volcanic genius 
Dostoievsky, but, with true European instinct, charges him 
with a want of “ mesure”—the Greek Sophrosyne—which he 
defines as “l’art d’assujettir ses pensées.” Moreover, he at 
times brings a dose of vivacious French wit to temper the 
gloom of Russian realism. Thus when he speaks of the 
Russian writers of romance, who, from 1830 to 1840, “ eurent 
le privilége de faire pleurer les jeunes filles russes,” he 
observes in thorough man-of-the-world fashion, “il faut 
toujours que quelqu’un fasse pleurer les jeunes filles, mais le 
génie n’y est pas nécessaire.” 

When Taine had finished his great history of the Revolu- 
tion, he sent it forth to the world with the remark that the 
only general conclusion at which a profound study of the facts 
had enabled him to arrive was that the true comprehension, 
and therefore, a fortiori, the government of human beings, 
and especially of Frenchmen, was an extremely difficult 
matter. Those who have lived longest in the East are the 
first to testify to the fact that, to the Western mind, the 
Oriental habit of thought is well-nigh incomprehensible. 
The European may do his best to understand, but he cannot 
cast off his love of symmetry any more than he can change 
his skin, and unless he can become asymmetrical he can 
never hope to attune his reason in perfect accordance to the 
Oriental key. Similarly, it is impossible to rise from a perusal 
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of De Vogiié’s book without a strong feeling of the incom- 
prehensibility of the Russians. 

What, in fact, are these puzzling Russians? They are 
certainly not Europeans. They possess none of the mental 
equipoise of the Teutons, neither do they appear to possess 
that logical faculty which, in spite of many wayward out- 
bursts of passion, generally enables the Latin races in the end 
to cast off idealism when it tends to lapse altogether from 
sanity; or perhaps it would be more correct to say that, 
having by association acquired some portion of that Western 
faculty, the Russians misapply it. They seem to be impelled 
by a variety of causes—such as climatic and economic 
influences, a long course of misgovernment, Byzantinism in 
religion, and an inherited leaning to Oriental mysticism—to 
distort their reasoning powers, and far from using them, as 
was the case with the pre-eminently sane Greek genius, to 
temper the excesses of the imagination, to employ them rather 
as an oestrus to lash the imaginative faculties to a state 
verging on madness. 

If the Russians are not Europeans, neither are they thorough 
Asiatics. It may well be, as De Vogiié says, that they have 
preserved the idiom and even the features of their original 
Aryan ancestors toa greater extent than has been the case 
with other Aryan nations who finally settled further West, 
and that this is a fact of which many Russians boast. But, 
for all that, they have been inoculated with far too strong a 
dose of Western culture, religion, and habits of thought to 
display the apathy or submit to the fatalism which characterizes 
the conduct of the true Eastern. 

If, therefore, the Russians are neither Europeans nor 
Asiatics, what are they? Manifestly their geographical 
position and other attendant circumstances have, from an 
ethnological point of view, rendered them a hybrid race, whose 
national development will display the most startling anomalies 
and contradictions, in which the theory and practice derived 
from the original Oriental stock will be constantly struggling 
for mastery with an Occidental after-growth. From the 
earliest days there have been two types of Russian reformers, 
viz., on the one hand those who wished that the country 
should be developed on Eastern lines, and, on the other, those 
who looked to Western civilization for guidance. De Vogiié 
says that from the accession of Peter the Great to the death 
of the Emperor Nicolas—that is to say, for a period of a 
hundred and fifty years—the government of Russia may be 
likened to a ship, of which the captain and the principal 
officers were persistently endeavouring to steer towards the 
West, while at the same time the whole of the crew were 
trimming the sails in order to catch any breeze which would 
bear the vessel Eastward. It can be no matter for surprise 
that this strange medley should have produced results which 
are bewildering even to Russians themselves and wellnigh 
incomprehensible to foreigners. One of their poets has said :—~ 

“On ne comprend pas la Russie avec la raison, 
On ne peut que croire a la Russie,” 

One of the most singular incidents of Russian development 
on which De Vogiié has fastened, and which induced him to 
write this book, has been the predominant influence exercised 
on Russian thought and action by novels. Writers of 
romance have indeed at times exercised no inconsiderable 
amount of influence elsewhere than in Russia. Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe’s epoch-making novel, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” certainly 
contributed towards the abolition of slavery in the United 
States. Dickens gave a powerful impetus to the reform of 
our law-courts and our Poor Law. Moreover, even in free 
England, political writers have at times resorted to allegory 
in order to promulgate their ideas. Swift's Brobdingnagians 
and Lilliputians furnish a case in point. In France, Voltaire 
called fictitious Chinamen, Bulgarians, and Avars into 
existence in order to satirize the proceedings of his own 
countrymen. But the effect produced by these writings may 
be classed as trivial compared to that exercised by the great 
writers of Russian romance. In the works of men like 
Tourguenef and Dostoievsky the Russian people appear to 
have recognized, for the first time, that their real condition 
was truthfully depicted, and that their inchoate aspirations 
had found sympathetic expression. “Dans le roman, et la 
seulement,” De Vogiié says, “on trouvera Vhistoire de Russie 
depuis un demi-siécle.” 

Such being the case, it becomes of interest to form a correct 
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Russians have very generally regarded as the true interpreters 
of their domestic facts, and whom large numbers of them have 
accepted as their political pilots. 

The first point to be noted about them is that they are all, 
for the most part, ultra-realists ; but apparently we may search 
their writings in vain for the cheerfulness which at times 
illumines the pages of their English, or the light-hearted 
vivacity which sparkles in the pages of their French counter- 
parts. In Dostoievsky’s powerfully written Crime and 
Punishment all is gloom and horror; the hero of the tale is a 
madman anda murderer. To a foreigner these authors seem 
to present the picture of a society oppressed with an all- 
pervading sense of the misery of existence, and with the im- 
possibility of finding any means by which that misery can be 
alleviated. In many instances, their lives—and still more 
their deaths—were as sad and depressing as their thoughts. 
Several of their most noted authors died violent deaths. At 
thirty-seven years of age the poet Pouchkine was killed in a 
duel. Lermontof met the same fate at the age of twenty-six. 
Griboiédof was assassinated at the age of thirty-four. But the 
most tragic history is that of Dostoievsky, albeit he lived to a 
green old age, and eventually died a natural death. In 1849 
he was connected with some political society, but he does not 
appear, even at that time, to have been a violent politician. 
Nevertheless, he and his companions, after being kept for 
several months in close confinement, were condemned to 
death. They were brought to the place of execution, but at 
the last moment, when the soldiers were about to fire, their 
sentences were commuted to exile. Dostoievsky remained for 
some years in Siberia, but was eventually allowed to return to 
Russia. The inhuman cruelty to which he had been subject 
naturally dominated his mind and inspired his pen for the 
remainder of his days. 

De Vogiié deals almost exclusively with the writings of 
Pouchkine, Gogol, Dostoievsky, Tourguenef, who was the 
inventor of the word Nihilism, and the mystic Tolstoy, who 
was the principal apostle of the doctrine. All these, with the 
possible exception of Tourguenef, had one characteristic in 
common. Their intellects were in a state of unstable 
equilibrium. As poets, they could excite the enthusiasm of the 
masses, but as political guides they were mere Jack-o’-Lanterns, 
leading to the deadly swamp of despair. Dostoievsky was in 
some respects the most interesting and also the most typical 
of the group. De Vogiié met him in his old age, and the 
account he gives of his appearance is most graphic. His 
history could be read in his face. 

“On y lisait mieux que dans le livre, les souvenirs de la maison 
des morts, les longues habitudes @effroi, de méfiance et de martyre. 
Les paupictres, les lévres, toutes les fibres de cette face tremblaient 
de tics nerveux. Quand il s’animait de colére sur une idée, on efit 
jeré qu’on avait déji vu cette téte sur les banes d@’une cour 
criminelle, ou parmi les vagabonds qui mendient aux portes des 
prisons. A d’autres moments, elle avait la mansuétude triste des 
vieux saints sur les images slavonnes.” 

And here is what De Vogiié says of the writings of this semi- 
Innatic man of genius :— 

“ Psychologue incomparable, dés qu’il étudie des imes noires ou 
blessées, dramaturge habile, mais borné aux scénes d’effroi et de 
pitié. . . . Selon qu’on est plus touché par tel ou tel excés de son 
talent, on peut l’appeler avec justice un philosophe, un apétre, un 
aliéné, le consolateur des affligés ou le bourreau des esprits tran- 
quilles, le Jérémie de bagne ou le Shakespeare de la maison des 
fous ; toutes ces appellations seront méritées; prise isolément, 
aucune ne sera suflisante.” 

There is manifestly much which is deeply interesting, and 
also much which is really lovable in the Russian national 
character. It must, however, be singularly mournful and 
unpleasant to pass through life burdened with the reflection 
that it would have been better not to have been born, albeit 
such sentiments are not altogether inconsistent with the power 
of deriving a certain amount of enjoyment from living. It 
was that pleasure-loving old cynic, Madame du Deffand, who 
said: “Il n’y aqu’un seul malheur, celui d’¢tre né.”  Never- 
theless, the avowed joyousness bred by the laughing tides and 
purple skies of Greece is certainly more conducive to human 
happiness, though at times even Greeks, such as Theognis and 
Palladas, lapsed into a morbid pessimism comparable to that 
of Tolstoy. Metrodorus, however, more fully represented the 
true Greek spirit when he sang, “ All things are good in life” 
(xdvta yap @o0Ad Bly). The Roman pagan, Juvenal, gave 
a fairly satisfactory answer to the question, “Nil ergo 
optabunt homines?” whilst the Christian holds out hopes of 








that compensation in the next world for the afflictions of the 
present, which the sombre and despondent Russian philo< opher 
determined that we shall not find enjoyment in either world, 
denies to his morose and grief-stricken followers, C. 





THE LICENCE OF THE CAT. 


ie a case tried a few days ago at Hamilton the Sheriff 
showed a very proper sense, as we think, of the licence 
which ought to be allowed to cats. Those who dislike cats 
will dislike his judgment, for it amounted to this, that it 
is useless to try to keep a cat under control. It would 
save some people a good deal of trouble if they would admit 
that you cannot control a cat, for it is certain that the 
expenditure of nervous energy in the attempt is all wasted; 
the cat will remain uncontrolled and uncontrollable. lt ig 
true that a cat will sometimes do what you wish, but this 
is because it suits its convenience. It does not object to dis. 
playing affection in the form of compliance provided that it is 
perfectly understood that there is no question of obligation, 
It will generally display its affection towards a particular 
person in a family, thus refining by instinct upon the loyalty 
of dogs, which are commonly capable of dividing their affec- 
tion pretty evenly among a number of claimants. The loyalty 
of cuts to places is also intenser than that of dogs. “There is 
no place like home,” says the cat, even though the home be a 
barn with a wrecked roof which lets in the rain—anathema te 
cats—and where there is no milk, no fish, and no meat, indeed 
nothing but toujours souris. The cat is, in fine, an anarchist. It 
acknowledges no law, not even the laws of language, for 
Grimm and all the philologists have had to confess them- 
selves puzzled when they tried to trace the origin of the 
word “cat.” 

The man of law did well, then, to proclaim that the cat 
stands outside the law. When it is a question of extra- 
legality for a trade union or a dog we are purists of the first 
water, but when a cat claims privilege what can we do but 
concede the reasonableness of the request? The cat will do 
what it likes in any case. We can punish it, of course; but 
it is an ignoble undertaking to punish the incorrigible. I? it 
were only a case of a spaniel, a wife, or a walnut tree we might 
be capable of the ultimate brutality of the proverb. Buta 
cat! Can any person of sensibility stand up against the 
glance of offended dignity and contempt which a cat can 
bestow as it walks away bristling from the scene of human 
fatility? Montaigne complained with feeling that his cat 
looked upon him with disapproval. The demeanour of 
the cat towards the human race is really very salu- 
tary. The cat says: “I am indifferent to your civilization. 
I am in it, but I am not part of it. I never asked to comeinto 
it; you brought me in. Any comforts you provide for me 
are my due. There can be no question of debt on my part. 
I am not a dog. I do not make terms. I do not admit 
restraint. I do not lick the hand that beats me.” All this 
is implied in the illuminating judgment of Mr. Shennan at 
Hamilton. The pursuer in the action sued the defender 
because the latter’s cat had climbed into the pursuer’s loft 
and killed some pigeons. Mr. Shennan dismissed the action, 
saying: ‘‘ The best-fed cats are frequently the keenest sports- 
men, and there is no standard of feline conduct which does 
not recognize that a cat will chase and kill a bird whenever it 
gets a chance. It is not a question of hunger, but a question 
of sport, and it is preposterous to hold that the owner of a cat 
is under obligation so to control it as to prevent it from 
killing birds. If the community sanctions the keeping of the 
domestic cat it does so in full knowledge of feline nature.” 
Every dog is allowed by the law one free bite. After 
the dog has once bitten a person it is presumed that its 
owner knows it to be “savage,” and the owner must p2y up 
for the second and subsequent bites. But the cat, accord- 
ing to Mr. Shennan, may have as many free birds as it 
likes. ‘Those who keep birds in the proximity of cats should 
understand now that they do so at the birds’ risk. 

Mr. Shennan’s judgment is partly at variance with the 
ruling of a well-known master of a Cambridge College. The 
undergraduates had suffered for some time from the depre- 
dations in their gyp rooms of the cat—probably more hungry 
or greedy than sporting—which belonged to the master ofa 
neighbouring college. At last one of the undergraduates 
caught the cat and killed it. The crime was traced to him. 
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He was 


of killing the cat of the Master of St. Blank’'s, and was gated 

for a long period. As the undergraduate was leaving the 

resence the Master remarked : " I ought to say, by the way, 
I'm glad it’s dead!” Academic discipline introduces here a 
disturbing factor. The punishment was formally sound, but the 
personal sentiment of the Master was, we fear, in favour of 
denying feline licence. Mr. Shennan has restored to the cat 
something of the legal position that popular practice has 
taken away from it. The law used to hold the cat in 
great respect. “Among our elder ancestors, the Antient 
Britons,” says Blackstone, “cats were looked upon as creatures 
of intrinsic value, and the killing or stealing of one was a 
grievous crime, and subjected the offender to a fine, especially 
if it belonged to the King’s household, and was the custos 
horrei regii, for which there was a peculiar forfeiture.” The 
amercement of the man who stole the Warden of the Royal 
Barn was peculiar. The cat was hung up by its tail with its 
head touching the ground, and grain had to be poured on to 
the floor till the tip of the cat’s tail was covered. It may be 
said that this was punishing the cat, but the punishment was 
incidental to the process of determining the amount of grain 
the thief had to pay as fine, and as no one apparently troubled 
about the cat’s feelings it is to be hoped that it survived the 
experience of serving as an imperial measure. 

Strangest of paradoxes is the risks men will take to pro- 
tect or save SO unresponsive an animal asacat. The papers 
of Tuesday contained a fresh instance. The ship’s cat 
belonging to the Hull trawler ‘ Sea Horse’ had got into a 
dangerous position over the side of the vessel, and the mate, 
Ernest Ellis, climbed down to rescue it. The captain leaned 
over to haul the mate back and both fell overboard. The 
captain and the cat were saved, but the mate was drowned. 
Weare reminded of the story of the cat that was saved after 
the battle of Trafalgar. The English sailors were taking the 
French sailors off the burning and sinking vessels when a 
piteous mew was heard from one of the ships, and a cat was 
seen looking out of a port-hole. A boat’s crew returned to 
the ship to save the cat, although they knew that the ship 
might blow up at any moment. When a man put his hand 
into the port-hole the cat drew back, as cats will, and it was 
not till the man, daring everything, had re-entered the 
burning ship that the cat was saved. Similarly, Fielding, in 
the “ Voyage to Lisbon,” relates the deep sorrow of the 
captain of the ship when his cat fell overboard. All this 
is sailors’ superstition? Perhaps; but if so the fact 
remains that the cat inspires a superstition capable of heroic 
devotion. 

Yet it is only in the great crises that a man’s life is set 
against a cat’s. A cat, as we all know, is not normally 
protected. As it flies across the street from one sanctuary to 
another it is fair game for every dog or boy. One often 
thinks that if only the cat would stand still it would be safe. 
Every dog is rather afraid of a cat that holds its ground; it 
fears the claws on its nose. As for the boy, he is attracted 
rather by the flying target. If the cat were to make friendly 
and confident advances to the boy it would be safer still; not 
one human being in a million is capable of rejecting the 
overtures of a trusting animal, But the cat scorns quarter 
on such terms. The cat-hunt started when the first cat began 
to run, and will continue so long asacat remains. Boswell 
in his Life of Johnson tells how Johnson described the 
despicable state of a young gentleman of good family. “Sir,” 
said Johnson, “when I heard of him last he was running 
about town shooting cats.” The chief enemy of cats is the 
gamekeeper, for every cat is a confirmed poacher. When a 
cat enters a wood it goes upon the most perilous of sporting 
expeditions. Big-game shooting is nothing toit. A trap 
may be waiting for the velvet paws in any tuft of grass. The 
hunter is also the hunted. And even in the streets of towns at 
night the cat hunt has become a less casual affair since some 
firms of farriers took to paying an enticing price for suitable 
cat skins. The large cats disappear; the small, lean cats 
survive. Anyone who believes that his lost cat is now a muff, 
a stole, or part of a coat may wish that the American scheme 

for a cat-ranch, which would make the cat-hunt of the streets 
superfluous, were as feasible as its logic seems to be sound. 
Next door to the cat-ranch of the immortal American com- 
pany promoter there was to be a rat-ranch. The cats were to 
be fed on the rats, and the rats on the dead bodies of the 


“hauled” by the Master, who enlarged upon the enormity l 








skinned cats. Thus, in the words of the prospectus, the two 
ranches would be “mutually self-supporting all the time.” 
Another plan was to put the cat-ranch on an island “sur- 
rounded by fish.” The fish were to be caught and given to the 
cats toeat. When the cats grew big and fat they were to be 
killed, and their bodies would go to feed the fish and attract 
them to the nets. Once started, either system would be a 
kind of perpetual-motion machine which sheds cat-skins as a 
kind of by-product. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE LATE SIR WILLIAM WHITE. 
[To ras Epirorg or tae “Sprectator,”] 
Srr,—Many notices have appeared within the past few days 
on the loss we have sustained by the death of Sir William 
White. It has been easy to obtain details of his varied pro- 
fessional career—and varied it was, as the branches of science 
involved in modern shipbuilding are numberless—but in 
regard to warship construction theory lacks something as to 
practice in confirmation or refutation of any thesis. The 
steel ships of Admiralty construction in their early days 
were undoubtedly experimental, but White, their designer, 
proved them to be skilfully designed, so far as sea-going 
qualities were tested. Their practical war qualities remain 
unproved by the ships of our nation, and their derivatives 
were not scientifically tested in the war between Russia and 
Japan, owing to many complications of inequality in handling 
and preparation. Much and bitter criticism was poured 
on our Admiralty for the construction of the so-called 
“soft-ended ships” of White’s design, but to the onlooker 
we appear to be reverting to a type undoubtedly weak 
as to armour protection, except in the central body, although 
numerous subdivisions mitigate the weakness of the ends; 
the limitations in cost forced upon the chief constructor 
some years ago are now less stringent owing to the rapid 
increase of cost incurred by other countries on individual 
ships: this forces on us, as on themselves, an expenditure, im 
a monetary sense, injurious to all concerned. The expecta- 
tions of White as to the value of considerable subsidiary 
armament were confirmed by two war instances, the earlier 
one in the Spanish-American war, and later by the Russo- 
Japanese heavy battle. The first Dreadnought was avowedly 
an experiment: her armament consisted of a few heavy guna, 
and her subsidiary armament was negligible except against 
small craft: later developments show a recurrence to the 
views of Sir William White. Besides warship construction 
White had large and extended views as to passenger ships 
and vessels purely for commerce: he was largely interested 
in the building of the ‘Mauretania,’ the most successful 
of a special type, and the amount of model experiments 
as to shape of hull and the location of her propellers 
was very great; in those experiments the firm, of which 
White was a director, who built the big ship, had 
unlimited assistance from Sir Charles Parsons, always 
the friend and ever an impartial appreciator of White 
the designer and White the man. Sir William White, with 
no early advantages from the position of his forebears, had to 
fight for his own hand from very early days, but the grit that 
was in the boy developed into something approaching genius 
in his maturity, and his mental power was grafted on toa 
stock of the kindliest nature. The volume of work he did 
gratuitously was out of all proportion to the work he of 
necessity carried on for the support of himself and his family. 
At Mechanics’ Institutes and other instructional centres he 
was a godsend, for he lectured on subjects where he was a 
maestro di color che sanno, and his powers of exposition 
were quite exceptional. A clear thinker, he became early in 
life a lucid speaker and also a lucid writer. Perhaps his 
fluency both in speaking and in writing at times verged on 
superabundance, but the material of that which he wrote or 
which he spoke was of the highest quality. Questions now 
arise which are gravely complicated by his death. For one 
thing, he was responsible for the construction of three ships, 
of a new and difficult type, for the cross passage between 
Southern India and Northern Ceylon, and of these only one 
is complete. She ran a very high trial lately, but no one will 
miss Sir William with more bitter sorrow than his old friend 
Mr. Inglis, who has the contract. Quite up to the last he 
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was engaged in re-writing and bringing up to date his standard 
“ Manual of Naval Architecture,” but the galloping changes 
in the mechanics of shipbuilding and engines made this a 
toilsome work, and the fear is that flesh is lacking to the 
skeleton of the book. In the autumn there will probably be 
some form of international inquiry into the rules for ensuring 
safety in seagoing ships; an Inquiry Committee was being 
organized by the President of our Board of Trade with 
White as chairman; his signature would have carried great 
weight in foreign view. His place will be difficult to fill, for 
his death leaves us and the world the poorer.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Odris. 

[We endorse every syllable caid by “Ors” as to Sir 
William White’s lucidity of thought and style. His writings, 
as we can testify, never required a marginal query of any sort. 
You could not mistake his meaning. Further, nothing ever 
tempted him into exaggeration or over-emphasis. — Ep. 
Spectator. | 





THE MISSING WEAPON OF SOBER-MINDED 
MEN IN POLITICS. 
[To Tae Epiror or tue “ Srecrator.”’] 

Sir,— You were good enough on a former occasion to publish 
a letter from myself relative to a matter the importance 
of which, at the present time, tends to increase rather 
than to decrease. I refer to those errors on the part of the 
Radical, Socialist, or semi-Socialist parties which result, not 
necessarily from fallacies in their logical reasoning, but from 
fallacies in respect of the facts to which that reasoning is 
applied. Thus the typical agitator, having described social 
conditions, invariably winds up with the question, “ How long 
shall things like these exist? Who can doubt that the 
remedies which I propose are necessary?” Too often those 
who oppose him are apt to content themselves with the answer, 
“The conditions being as you describe them, the remedies 
which you propose are inappropriate,” whereas the true answer 
would be, in nine cases out of ten, “ Given the conditions 
which you describe, your remedies might perhaps be excellent ; 
but the conditions as you describe them do not exist at all. 
Your addition of the figures is right, but every one of the 
figures which you have copied into your ledger is wrong.” 

To illustrate my meaning by an example which is specially 
opportune to-day we may take the various proposals of the 
extreme Radicals and their allies with regard to land and 
agriculture. These are one and all of them based on a variety 
of assertions as to the existing facts of the situation—such, 
for example, as the actual number of landowners. There has 
never been anything in the nature of a Radical land agitation 
in this country which has not based itself on some fantastic 
error with regard to this point. John Bright asserted that the 
number of landowners in his time was not more than thirty 
thousand. The official inquiry which this assertion provoked 
showed that the actual number was far more than a million. 
When Mr. Lloyd George began to collect his land taxes, the 
number of assessments is reported to have approached two 
millions, and yet Mr. Lloyd George, in addressing a popular 
audience, asserts that the whole soil of the country is owned by 
ten thousand persons (see speech at Newcastle, October, 1909), 
and that everybody else “ isa trespasser in the land of bis birth.” 

The true figures do not show, and are not here adduced to 
show, that the existing land system of this country is perfect, 
or that it may not be the cause of evils which, of whatever 
shape or kind, call for legislative remedies of one sort or 
another. But the facts, when correctly stated, show one thing 
at all events—namely, that the evils in question, be their kind 
or their magnitude what it may, are widely different from 
those which flaunt themselves in the Radical diagnosis, and 
that the remedies for them must be equally different from 
those which the Radicals advceate. We may compare existing 
conditions and the various evils resulting from them to a 
man who has slipped down in the street, and in consequence of 
his accident is suffering extreme torture and requires medical 
treatment. Radicals act on the principle that, because it 
may be impossible to exaggerate his sufferings, it is impos- 
sible to exaggerate the nature and the extent of his 
injuries, and consequently, though the victim may have only 
sprained his ankle, begin shouting that his skull is fractured, 
his breast-bone smashed, and that, unless he is to die forthwith, 
he must at once be operated on for appendicitis, 








The above-mentioned misrepresentations of facts relating te 
land are merely examples of a misrepresentation which is far 
wider. According to Radicals and kindred agitators the 
great evil of existing conditions is this: that they result in 
the annual wealth of the United Kingdom being so divideg 
that one-half of it is monopolized by a small body calleg 
“the rich”—that is to say, persons whose incomes are 
reckoned in thousands—whilst the rest goes in varying 
proportions to a harassed and struggling middle class, 
whose incomes may range from £160 to £2,000, and the 
great mass of the wage-earners, whose share is about one. 
third of the total. Without here discussing the exact details of 
this picture, or the differences with regard to them which may 
exist amongst Radicals themselves, it is enough to say that 
it bears no more relation to realities than a picture would 
which, purporting to represent an average man, made hig 
head as big as his body and his head together, gave hima 
neck which went down to his knees, and a chest, stomach, and 
legs which hardly reached half-way to the bottom of his 
breeches’ pockets. It must here be enough to say that, even 
if we extend our definition of the rich so far as to include all 
persons with more than £800 a year, the proportion of the 
home-produced income of the United Kingdom which goes to 
them does not amount to more than, if so much as, 15 per 
cent., whilst 85 per cent. or more is absorbed by those, the 
richest of whom do not approach the point at which riches 
are popularly supposed to begin. Any attempt to base 2 social 
policy on the social data of the ordinary agitating politician 
is like drafting a contract for repairs to St. Paul’s Cathedral 
which is based on plans and elevations of Caxton Hall. 

The rough statements as to fact which I have myse/f here 
put forward are—some of your readers may say—so many 
statements only, and any Radical opponent may with equal 
confidence deny them. This is the cardinal point to which 
I desire to draw attention. Such statements, so long as they 
are statements only, are for purposes of controversy useless, 
The popular fallacies of the Radicals, which are at present 
in possession of the field, bristle with terms of precision, and 
are alleged to have at the back of them an array of unimpeach- 
able authorities, and it is impossible to dislodge them by 
any mere general contradictions. In proportion ws the 
fallacies are precise, the contradictions must be precise also, 
and those who are to contradict them effectually must be 
amply fortified by a mass of particulars and a good working 
knowledge as to where the evidence in support of these is to 
be found. 

But the particulars in question are complicated, the evi- 
dence relating to them is scattered, and much of it is not 
only scattered but buried in the pages of official volumes and 
cannot be understood without laborious study and collation. 
Let us take, for example, the Income-Tax returns. Most 
people take these as given in the Statistical Abstracts, where 
they occupy a few tables. These meagre summaries are cal- 
culated to mislead and bewilder the student far more than to 
enlighten him. In order to grasp their true significance it is 
necessary to examine some sixty pages devoted to the subject 
in the Reports of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, and 
to compare a large number cf these reports with one another. 
For the ordinary busy politician such work is impossible, and 
yet without such work the required knowledge cannot be 
obtained or used, and one of the great defects in the equipment 
of sober-minded politicians to-day is the lack of, and the 
inability to acquire at the moments when it is most necded, 
precise knowledge of the kind here in question. 

Will you therefore allow me again, as you did last year, to 
call your attention to the fact that I have inaugurated, and 
am still carrying on, a scheme for supplying political speakers 
and writers with detailed information, digested, condensed, 
and properly authenticated by references, relative to all the 
more important social questions which form the subject of 
controversy from year to year between sober-minded men and 
the extremists. This information is given in the shape of 
Statistical Monographs, which are supplied monthly or fort- 
nightly to those who order them, each monograph dealing with 
some separate question, and summarizing the facts relating to 
it so that they may be ready for immediate use. For ex rmple, 
the Income Tax Returns are, for the first time, presented in a 
manner intelligible to any ordinary reader who will give to 
the subject so muchasan hour's attention. Other monographs 
relate to the number and increase of houses of various values, 
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taken as indications of the manner in which wealth is 
distributed; to the condition of the building trade under 
the present Government, as shown by the number of 
houses of various values built yearly since the year 1906; 
the ratio of profits to wages, industries being taken as 
a whole; the ratio of profits to wages in the particular 
industry of coal-mining; the grotesque errors as to fact con- 
tained in Socialist publications—notably one issued under the 
auspices of Mr. Sidney Webb; the actual total of the land rent 
of the United Kingdom, &c., &c. I would specially call atten- 
tion to two monographs now in preparation, which are digests 
of the Final Report on the new Census of Production, and 
which throw light never before obtainable on the distribution 
of wealth amongst the inhabitants of the United Kingdom, 
verifying in detail the general statements as to this matter 
which I have already made here, by way of showing how fact 
differs from popular Radical fiction. 

I am issuing these monographs from the office of the 
Liberty and Property Defence League, 25 Victoria Street, 
§.W., and any of your readers who are interested may receive 
all information as to their supply by writing to Mr. F. Millar 
at that address.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Mattock. 





THE FOREIGN OFFICE AND PORTUGUESE 
SLAVERY. 
[To rue Epiror or tase “Specrator.”’) 

Srr,—Allow me to thank you very warmly for your most excel- 
lent article on the Foreign Office and Portuguese Slavery. It 
is, as you say, almost incredible that our Foreign Office should 
take the line they are doing, but have you seen the African Mail 
for March 7th with an article on Livingstone and the Portu- 
guese of considerable interest? It shows how history repeats 
itself. The Portuguese Government then, as now, poisoned our 
Foreign Office to such an extent that the Portuguese were 
accepted as authorities regarding their slave trade and 
Livingstone was infamously maligned, the British Govern- 
ment being too indifferent to find out the truth. As themain 
object of Livingstone’s expedition was avowedly to destroy 
the slave trade, the Portuguese hated him and all his doings. 
But seeing the terrible mistake and the hideous injustice 
to Livingstone, surely Sir E. Grey ought to be more 
eareful in listening to all he hears from the Portuguese. 
What have we, any of us, to gain by fighting this slavery, 
while the Portuguese gain enormously (financially) by con- 
tinuing their present methods, or at any rate they think 
they do. That ought to be enough for Sir E. Grey. 
I am so rejoiced at the stand you are taking, and I feel 
Livingstone’s prayer that a rich blessing may rest on every 
one who tries to heal the open sore of the world must rest on 
you.—I am, Sir, &c., GrorGina Kine Lewis, 


(Member of the S. Thomé Committee of the 
A.S, and A.P, Society). 


Stoughton House, Croydon. 


{To tue Eprron or tHe “Sprectator.”] 

Sir,—In the article entitled “ The Foreign Office and Porta- 
guese Slavery,” in your issue of Saturday, March 8th, there 
occurs the following passage, viz.: “The true answer to all 
such madmen is to tell them straight out, in the words of the 
assembled Barons at Clarendon, slightly altered: Nolumus 
Joedera Angliae mutari.” May I venture to suggest to you 
that it was not at Clarendon, but at Merton, that the words 
which you adapted were used by the Barons? A reference to 
“Ruffhead’s Statutes” will, I think, bear this out. See the 
edition of 1763, vol. i, p. 19, the Statute of Merton, 20 
Henry III., and chapter 9, in which the following passage 
occurs (I give it in the spelling of the text in “ Ruffhead”) :— 

“ Ac rogaverunt omnes Episcopi Magnates ut consentirent quod 
natiante matrimonium essent legitimi, sicut illi qui nati sunt 
post matrimonium, quantum ad successionem hereditariam, quia 
Ecclesia tales habet pro legitimis. Et omnes Comites et Barones 
una voce responderunt quod nolunt leges Anglie mutare quae 
usitate sunt et approbate.” 
—I am, Sir, &., 

The Athenacum, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Francis W. PEMBER. 





THE APOLOGY FOR LYNCHING. 
[To tue Epiror or tus “Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—Let one who would criticise American lynchings 
uuagine his own wife or daughter to have been raped by a 





negro and the negro to have been captured. Would he 
choose to kill the negro or to have a legal trial at which 
his wife or daughter would be forced to go over the details 
of the crime in open court to the cross-examination of a negro 
lawyer whose interest in his client’s defence might overcome 
the perfect delicacy he might otherwise show in his questions? 
If the critic would choose the court trial he has a logical right 
to his horror of the man who lynches, but for him the man 
who lynches would have a contempt not to be conveyed by 
words.—I am, Sir, &c., AMERICAN. 

[We were waiting for this apology for lynching. If it were 
true there would, we agree, be a great deal in it. But it is not 
true, because the States in which lynching takes place are not 
ruled by black men nor are the courts of law controlled by 
black judges and juries. But even if “American’s” allegations 
are admitted as true they supply no excuse for lynching. In 
that case the proper thing is not to burn alive but to alter 
the law, and have all charges of outrages on white women by 
blacks tried in camera by a white judge without a jury and to 
refuse the prisoner a black counsel except under limitations. 
Such counsel might be denied the power to put questions 
to the plaintiff except through the judge. There is no State 
in which the whites could not establish any system of trial 
they chose for the offence in question. As a matter of fact, 
many lynchings take place after the trial and a verdict of 
guilty. If the law prescribed burning alive as the punishment 
for negroes who outraged white women or attempted outrage 
we should think it a barbarous punishment, but that would 
still be a matter of opinion. What cannot be a matter of 
opinion is the burning of black men alive because they are 
supposed by an excited mob acting sometimes on the merest 
rumours to be criminals.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE ROYALIST PRISONERS IN PORTUGAL. 
[To rus Epiror or tus “Srecrator.”’| 
S1r,—Reading in your paper of March 8th a letter headed 
“The Royalist Prisoners in Portugal,” in which Mr. Bell 
refers to the imprisonment of Dona Constanga Telles da Gama, 
might I mention the arrest of my first cousin, Dona Julia 
Maria de Brito e Cunha, who was also imprisoned seven months 
ago and is awaiting her trial? She is the daughter of the 
late Antonio Bernardo de Brito e Cunha, and granddaughter 
of another Antonio Bernardo de Brito e Cunha who was 
executed at Oporto on May 7th, 1829, by order of King Dom 
Miguel I. for his political opinions. Dona Julia Maria de 
Brito e Cunha is fifty-five years of age and is in a delicate 

state of health.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tuomas Gias SANDEMAN, 
County Club, Westgate-on-Sea. 





THE OMENS OF GERMANICUS. 
[To tue Eprror ov.tue “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—I think the best comment upon the uncanny portents of 
our time would not be your Latin tag, but the following 
quotation from Shakespeare :— 
“ When these prodigies 

Do so conjointly meet, let not men say 

‘These are their reasons ; they are natural ;’ 

For I believe they are portentous things 

Unto the climate that they point upon.” 

Junius Casar, Act 1, Scene iii, 
How strange that just of all ambassadors the German repre- 
sentative should have his state coach disabled during the royal 
procession! Yet no more strange than the fact that the last 
Constantinople earthquake which followed upon Kiamil 
Pasha’s downfall should have caused also a minor eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius. I am inclined to put more trust in 
Shakespeare than in the modern sceptic who takes his refuge 
in a shallow rationalism, much the same as the ostrich buries 
his head in the sand in order not to see a coming danger. 
The smell of battle is plainly in the air now in Germany, and 
all the latest increases of armaments are war preparations 
pure and simple. They are distinctly not intended to meet 
a future danger from the Balkans, which after the exhaustion 
of the present war could not become acute for at least two 
years, but to nip the danger in the bud.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GERMANICUS, 


[To rue Enrror or tue “ Srecrator.”’] 
S1r,—In like case with “Germanicus” I find “it is too 





tempting for me not to draw your attei.tion to the latest 
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ominous occurrence, which will, no doubt, be taken as a 
shadow of coming events by many in Germany.” I refer, 
of course, to the occurrence in the Mall this afternoon which 
resulted in the German Ambassador being led captive to the 
House of Lords by our Metropolitan police. What construc- 
tion is to be put on this dread portent? I have a theory, 
but I will not expound it, for by so doing I should surely 
dispossess the Fat Boy of his eminence, and “ Germanicus ” 
would sleep less easily in the knowledge that he had a rival 
in the business of ome#-mongering.—I an, Sir, &c., 
Hy. Monracu RyLanp. 

|'This correspondence on Omens cannot be continued.—Ep. 

Spectator]. 





(To tHe Epiror or tue “Spectator.” 
Sir,—In this week’s Spectator in an editorial note you quote 
“the well-worn tag, ‘Quos Dens vult perdere prius dementat.’” 
Ought it not to be ‘Quem Jupiter vult perdere dementat 
prius ”P When I was at school (a very long time ago) I was 
taught that the line is a oxd{ev iambic. I have forgotten 
where it comes from, and it would be interesting to find this 
out, as it is often quoted, but always, I think, quoted wrong.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., W. R. M.z 

[According to King’s Classical and Foreign Quotations, 

8rd Edition, p. 298, the phrase, which is of dubious Latinity, 
first occurs as our correspondent quotes it in James Dupont’s 
Homeri Gnomologia, Cambridge, 1660, as a rendering of two 
lines from an unknown Greek tragedian (possibly Euripides) 
given in the Scholium on Sophocles’ Antigone, 620. 

érav 8 5 Baluwv dvBp) wopcivy nad, 

toy vouv tBAawe xpatov @ BovAcvera. 
The same thought, though expressed differently, is to be 
found in the writing of P. Syrus and Velleius Paterculus.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 


THE MINORITY IN ‘GERMANY. 

[To tux Epiror or Tae “Spectator.” } 
S1r,—Apropos of the letters of “Germanicus,” I can only 
assure you that that is the spirit, and it is the spirit that will 
count; it has always been the minority that has set the 
avalanche moving in Germany. They are (to mix the 
metaphor) steering definitely for a particular goal, and even 
if they tack about and seem to leave the course, their minds 
are yet set on the one thing; it is never lost sight of. When 
the right moment comes the people will be hypnotized into 
thinking it is they who are rising up and doing this or that, 
but they will only do what is prearranged for them to do. 
W hether this is good or bad for a people may be a moot point, 
but in either case we who are psychologically so differently 
made cannot act likewise.—I am, Sir, Xc., OBSERVER. 








PRUSSIA AND HER POLISH SUBJECTS. 
[To tus Epitor or tae “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—The letter of “ Pleiades,” in the issue of the Spectator of 
March Ist, is apt to create quite a wrong impression of the 
policy of Prussia with regard to her Polish subjects; and it 
contains several statements which I beg of your impartiality to 
be permitted to correct. (1) “Pleiades” says: The Prussian 
Poles ‘‘never committed high treason, but even professed State- 
upholding principles.” Now what are the facts? In 1830 
the Poles of Prussia prepared for an insurrection which, 
however, only broke out in Russian Poland. In 1846 and 
1848 the Prussian Poles actually rebelled against Prussian 
rule in the Province of Posen, and on both occasions a large 
number of Polish insurgents were tried for high treason in 
Berlin. In 1863 the Prussian Poles again prepared for an 
insurrection, which, however, again broke out only in Russia, 
while in Prussia the movement was kept down by the energetic 
measures of the Government. Since 1863 only a very small 
minority of the Poles professed “State-uplolding principles.” 
Anyone who reads their press and the speeches of their 
deputies will see that they are full of a seditious agitation. 
(2) That attitude of the Poles put an end each time to the 
policy of conciliation which had been pursued by Frederick 
William III. from 1815-30, by Frederick William IV. from 
1840 to his death, and by the present Emperor from 1890-93. 
Prussia only embarked upon an anti-Polish policy when she 
was compelled to do so by the seditious attitude of her Polish 
subjects. ‘The Prussian Government has tried again and 
again to conciliate the Poles, but in vain. (3) The Poles have 








& * ” * . ee 
= as * a will have it, been removed progressively 
‘om civil and communal services throughout the nineteenth 
century.” Even now, many Poles do serve in municipal 
offices. From 1815 until 1830 the whole administration ang 
also the judicature of the Province of Posen were in the hands 
of Polish gentlemen, who, however, had to be removed, ag 
they took part in conspirations and in the Warsaw rebellion 
of 1830. Since then the Poles have voluntarily abstained 
from entering the civil service and also the army, and they 
even did so when they were specially invited and offered to 
join again those services, as was done by Frederick William IV, 
(4) “ Pleiades” speaks of an “attack on religious life commenc. 
ing 1872.” The “ Kulturkampf,” which he obviously refers to, 
was in no way directed against religious life but, speaking of 
the Polish provinces, against the seditious attitude of the 
Polish clergy. (5) Another item in “ Pleiades’” statement is 
“ the expulsion of forty thousand Polish labourers from their 
homesteads in 1886.” As a matter of fact, those thirty 
thousand—for this is the correct number—had no home. 
steads in Prussia. All of them were Russian subjects 
who were temporarily employed in Prussia as agricultural 
labourers. (6) The application of the Expropriation Act, in 
October 1912, was not directed against four Polish landlords 
“whose forefathers had lived for centuries on the land of 
Posnania.” The estates in question had been for a long time 
in German possession, and had only been bought by those 
Polish gentlemen a short time before. I do not intend to 
follow “ Pleiades” in his excursion into international politics. 
The policy of Prussia with regard to her Polish subjects is a 
purely domestic affair, and has no connexion whatever with 
the Balkan crisis. This policy is the outcome of the seditious 
attitude of the Poles. Their political object is still the re- 
establishment of an independent Poland, and that aim could 
only be realized upon the ruin of the Prussian State. As soon 
as the Poles give up those aims and ambitions, and resolve 
really to become loyal Prussian subjects, the Prussian Govern- 
ment will at once be willing to change its policy towards them, 
I am, Sir, &c., Orro Hoerzscu. 
Berlin: March 1913. 





WOMEN CANDIDATES FOR THE LONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL. 
[To tux Eprror or tux “ Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—In your “ News of the Week” you attribute the lack of 
success of the women candidates for the L.C.C. to the dis- 
advantage at which they stand “ owing to the vagaries of the 
militants.” An examination of the actual figures will, I feel 
sure, convince you that this deduction is not in accordance 
with the facts. Of the ten unsuccessful women candidates 
eight stood with a man of the same party, and in every case 
the man as well as the woman was rejected. In each of these 
divisions the two rejected candidates polled very evenly: in 
Marylebone Mr. McCormack had 1,056 votes and Mrs. Miall 
Smith 1,055. The greatest differences were between the 
Moderate candidates in Poplar, where Mr. Vosper got 107 
more votes than Mrs. Elliott; and between the Labour 
candidates in North Kensington, where Dr. Ethel Bentham 
had 101 more votes than Mr. Jarrett. On the whole, in 
these eight divisions the rejected women candidates polled 
13 votes more than the rejected men candidates. In 
two divisions the circumstances were somewhat different. 
In the Strand Miss Pocock stood alone as a Progressive and 
obtained 793 votes; in 1910 there were two men Progressive 
candidates who polled 758 and 752 respectively. In Hoxton 
Miss Willoughby stood as an Independent Moderate and 
anti-Suffragist and polled 158 votes. A study of the votes 
polled by the successful women candidates is also interesting. 
Miss Susan Lawrence has increased the Labour vote in Poplar 
by 125. In Central Hackney, where Miss Adler and Mr. 
Shepheard stood as Progressives, Mr. Shepheard lost his seat, 
while Miss Adler retained hers, and polled 20 votes more than 
Mr. Shepheard did in 1910, when he was at the head of the 
poll, It is surely clear from these figures that the electors 
have no animus whatever against women candidates as such. 
Their failure is due to the fact that the party caucuses, which 
arrange what division each candidate is to stand for, will only, 
as a rule, allow women to contest divisions that the party has 
not the smallest chance of winning.—I am, Sir, &c., 
7 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. R. F. CHouMerey. 

[Certainly the facts seem dead against our comment. Our 
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dent’s last remark, however, gives us pause. Al 

rty cancus has no feelings and no prejudices. It is utterly 
cold-blooded and merely wants to win. If, then, it gives the 
women all the hopeless contests it can hardly be except on the 
ground that women candidates are not popular. Of course 
caucuses may be mistaken, even though they have no feelings, 
but they are generally supposed to understand their own 
sordid business. —ED. Spectator.) 


corres poB 





A MUGWUMP'S VIEW. 
(To tux Epiror or tue “Srectrator.”) 
Sir,—I have been impressed with the present indifference 
of most thinking people to the trend of party politics. 
It may be recognized that the party in power is, at a 
time of unexampled prosperity, engaged in squandering 
the resources of the country over domestic legislation of 
doubtful value, while nothing is being done to strengthen our 
position against trouble that may assail us in the future. But 
when we turn to the Opposition we are apparently offered 
nothing more reassuring than a squabble over Tariff Reform, 
ind the very ineffectiveness of its leaders would seem to be 
actually keeping the present Government in power. Few 
Englishmen are really indiffcrent to the fate of theircountry,but 
is it not just now almost a case of “ nowhere help at all” ? 
A change of political parties may be in some senses only “a 
rearrangement of sinners”; but the ideals of the Conservatives 
do at least contain a good deal that should make for national 
welfare. Why cannot its leaders have the pluck to work up 
tothem? Let them stop discussing a policy that evidently 
has not yet been clearly formulated, and simply say to the 
country, “ Your affairs have been grossly and cynically mis- 
managed, and it will take some time to clean up the mess; 
but we will do our best to start things on better lines and by 
degrees to weld the Empire.” It is considered, I believe, 
almost a truism among politicians that in order to convince 
an electorate you must offer some definite bribe. None the 
less do I venture to suggest that the better part of the country 
would gratefully welcome at the present time any administra- 
tion that would be willing to work on non-contentious lines till 
we had time to see our way more clearly.—I am, Sir, &c., 
London: March 10th, 1913. Muawump. 





THE SWEATED INDUSTRIES. 

[To tux Epitor of tus “Srecrator.”’ } 
Srr,—I am not rich, not even well to do; I ama schoolmaster, 
but when I come home to my cheap lodgings the very china 
dog on the mantelpiece glares reproachfully down on me. 
What right have I to this shabby splendour when a woman is 
sweated fora penny an hour? From under the glass cover 
the waxen cherry blushes for my shame, and the imitation 
Dresden shepherdess shakes menacingly at me her crook. 
How terrible must be the censorious stares of the Old Masters in 
the rich man’s mansion if my little china dog is so reproachful 
tome? I, finding no peace, seek cheaper lodgings, where there 
are fewer china dogs, fewer waxen cherries, and fewer 
shepherdesses. A golden mound gradually grows from whose 
shadow I cannot escape, for how can I spend unnecessary money 
when a woman is working for a penny an hour? I am 
naturally indolent, and love a long lie on Sunday morning; 
but how can I slothfully sleep when I see this awful vision 
of a woman working for a penny an hour? 60 I rise 
and work also; write stories and articles for the magazines. 
More gold is got, and the golden mound grows scornfully 
larger. What can I do? This woman is so inured to 
poverty that were I to give hera shilling a day, she would 
stop work and live off my charity. A worker lost, a loafer 
gained. For what is the world the better? Suppose I rescue 
a waif from the gutter. Educate and train him for one of the 
professions. He succeeds and ousts from his position one 
less perfectly trained, who in his turn ousts one even less 
qualified, and so on until the least successful is thrown into 
the gutter. One sared, one lost. What is the world the 
better? SoIdo nothing. The china dog still glares and the 
golden mound still grows, and there is no happiness for a 
man while a woman is working fora penny an hour.—I am, 

Sir, &c., y One Der. 
[Very natural and very much to his credit, but not very 
wise—if we may say so without offence—that is our comment 
on “One Dee's” letter. The mound of gold, i.e., an increase of 








capital, will help to get better wages for the worker, for the 
more capital there is the cheaper will be its hive, and the 
cheaper its hire the more the industries that will be started 
and maintained, and so the greater the demand for labour and 
the better 1ts remuneration. The notion that training a lad 
for the professions means only the ousting of someone else is 
a patent fallacy. A good worker added to the world is a 
new asset, an increase to the total wealth of the world, 
an increase to the distiibutable product, an improve- 
ment in the material condition of mankind. People who 
adopt the “ousting” theory are arguing that abundance 
can be brought about through securing scarcity, and that the 
way to get employment is to break windows and destroy houses. 
to make work, or to force people to adopt bund-work instead 
of machines. The men who burnt ricks and smashed looms 
were ull adherents of the “ousting” theory. Of course we 
shall be called reptile-hearted economists, smug apologists 
for the paradise of sweaters and snivelling optimists, but we 
shall not repent till someone is able to convince us that 
abundance can be reached through scarcity, or that the less 
the product the less the poverty.—Ev. Spectator. } 





THE COMMON TASK. 

[To rux Epitor or tus “ Srxcraron.”} 
Sir,—Through the kindness of a friend I am sometimes giverr 
the great treat of a glance at the Spectator, and it was with 
the keenest interest I read your review on “The Common 
Task” in the issue of January 11th. Had I known of 
“ Vanoc’s ” intention earlier it would have been my delight to 
have contributed to his collection. You complain that “ there 
is only one account in the whole book of the day of an 
ordinary hardworking married woman.” Well, for your own» 
benefit and satisfaction here's another which you cin pass om 
to “ Vanoc” if you like. Ithink if “a week,” instead of 
“a day of my life,” had been required, the book would have 
been made even of greater and more varied interest, for | 
think it can more truly be said that, in household matters. 
“one week telleth another.” Every day brings its different 
duties in addition to those which, like dusting, are done 
daily. And it is this variety which just saves us poor 
Jills-of-all-trades from becoming mere machines. If 
only all people could bave variety of work, they would 
not need even to be amused. It is difficult to say which 
of mine would be the most interesting day, all are so 
full; but we will take Monday, being the first of the week. 
Weare six all told, including the maid. We usedto be seven; 
but the first bird has left the nest and flown across the sea. 
However, his letters are frequent and cheery, and writing to 
him one of the many pleasant duties of the week. I rise at 
7.30; it used to be six, but that was many years ago, and now 
I Jet my young daughter help to wash the honsebold flannels, 
while I turn out all the beds and collect the sheets and other 
things for laundering. Breakfast must be at 8.15 to enable 
the two boys, who attend a private school, to get away at 8.40. 
Then prayers, and the work of the day begins. I go straight 
to the washtub, and the maid to hers as soon as the washing- 
up is done, and we peg away until 11.15, when my part is done, 
and sunshine and fresh breezes do the rest. I cannot understand 
why washing-day is so disliked. What can be more delightful 
than to see the black-edged, grimy collars, shirts, and towe!s 
becoming cleaner and whiter every minute? And then the 
smell of everything when they come in from tbe garden? 
Violets can hardly beat it! The daughter meantime has 
done the dusting, turned the airing sheets, kept up fires, and 
done the flowers. Then we make the beds and I see to the 
greenhouse, water and turn round the ninety pots and seed 
boxes, and, thanks to that assiduous pest, greenfly, sometimes 
have to put a dozen plunts out in the yard and give them a 
good squirting with some of the lovely soapy water. By this 
time it is one o'clock, and the boys are home from school, sa. 
I simply fly up the stairs and exchange my gown of cotton for 
one more suitable to my afternoon circumstances. Family 
dinner (cold with hot tart) at 1.15. There is no fixed rule for 
Monday afternoons. Sometimes I have to go into town to do 
some shopping ; sometimes gardening, for we have a very large 
garden; but the aching state of my nether limbs makes we 
prefer retirement to my workroom, where I can tackle the 
piles of needlework waiting to be done, or, if the spirit 
moves, write, which is one of my greatest pleasures as a 
restful hobby. A friend may or may not crop in to 
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afternoon tea. If not, family tea takes place at 5.30. 
After that, family prayer, family reading, and family sing- 
ing of rounds and part-songs, for I have taught all my little 
brood to sing, and am still teaching them to play. Then 
they do their home lessons while I either’ read, write, or sew 
again until 7.45, when off I go with my daughter to rehearzal, 
for we are both in a musical society, and that, though imrd 
work in a way, is my greatest physical and mental refresh- 
ment. Home aguin by 9.45 to a frugal supper of cocoa and 
home-made bread, a little more reading, a little gossip, « look 
round the house, call in the cat, lock up, put out the lights, 
and so to bed to sleep like a top till the sun creeps in and 
reminds us that another day is born, and the “ common task” 
has to be taken up again. 
paper, but it is a woman’s duty and easier to do than t» leave 
undone. A woman in such cireumstances does not merely 
“eo,” she is impelled along by the sense that certain duties 
are waiting to be done, and hers are the hands to do them, 
Worries and vexations I have, of course, but they are not of 
my own making, as personally I take the greatest delight in 
everything I do, and I believe that if every girl were put 
earlier “on her own” in the matter of housewifery, the “ Blue 
Bird” would be in evidence far oftener than it is. Hoping 
I have not taxed the patience of a “ mere man” by this homely 
recital, I am, Sir, &c., 8S. H. E, L. 
Cardiff. 

[What are we to say of the writer of this 
There is a story which tells how a man praised the 


admin 


letter ? 


It is not all so easy as it looks on | 





able | 





opinions, as set forth in a tract entitled “ A Layman’s Faith,” 
had been scornfully attacked by Fitzjames Stephen. It ig 
curious, in connexion with present-day doctrines of “ prag- 
matism,” to observe that Hughes was reproached with holding 
“that the great question about any creed proposed to men ig 
not. whether it is trve but whether it answers.”—I am, Sir 
&e, C.- 





FAITH VY. DOGMA. 
(To ru Epitorn or tue “Srectator.”] 
™,— We are all grateful for your reproduction of that 
allegory, and look forward to the full text. “ Dogma is of the 
cabin” and faith on the open deck. The triumph of the 
Trinitarians has probably delayed the spread of the Christian 
faith for centuries and enabled Mobammedanism to gain so 
great a hold over mankind. The Trinity in unity isa meta. 
physical distinction. Unity is a petent watchword summoning 
all nations to one common brotherhood. The Atonement. 
properly understood, is another bond of union. “ Be ye ne. 
for Tam One, and I am Father, not foe.” There is no pro. 
pitiation needed, no mediating priest; the priest and the 
Pharisee crucified Jesus because He was the friend of sinners, 
This plain teaching of the Gospels has been obscured by the 
controversies of theologians, Our place is not in the close, 
heated air of the cabin, but on deck, where ropes have to be 
If the sea is uncuurted we 
uty. Our busi- 
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s 


\ 


handied, sails set, rocks avoided. 


need more watchfulness, more attention to d 


| ness is with the present, but we believe in the unseen port.— 


Duke of Wellington to his face in good round terims, and the | 


Duke ‘replied, “‘Don’t be a damned_ fool, sir.” €ave that 
“S. H. BE. L.” would tell us what she thought of us in 
less vehement but none the less plain, we i] 
tell her what we think of her. As it is, all we will 
“Hats off, gentlemen.” This is, after all, the i 
And yet to talk of it even as shamefacedly 
‘ Ob, {: 


J endure. 


terms 








in the world. 
as we have done is something like an outrage. 
Therefore your home and garden sha 


rtu- 
nate mother. 
Therefore for you the stock-dove shall croon his hoarse note 
and the bees make their light humming rouz 
—LEp. Spectator. | 


. a ” 
d your howers. 


SIR J. F. STEPHEN’S ALLEGOR 


[Yo tux Lpivor OF Tue 


es 


Sir,—Sir James Fitzjames Stephen's “ Allegory.of tl 
which originaily appeared in the Judi Afall Gazetle of 


ber 28th, 1868, and of which a summary is quoted by your 
correspondent * Z,” will be found reprinted in full in the 


“ 1’) toa volume of sermons 





preface (“on a recent phase of dei 
by Mr. Llewelyn Davies, entitled “The Gospel and Modern 
Life.” 
Mr. Davies suggests that, in view of other articles from the 
sume pen, it “needs a supplement, to some such effect as 
the following ”:— 

“ Nevertheloes I had a feeling as though it might be right for 
me to descend from time to time into the cabin and to tell the 
people there whit I thought of them. This was unfortunately a 
rongh piece of duty, but finding it in me to doit vigorously and 
with enjoymont, 1 spent a considerable part of my time in the 
eabin, expliining to the various disputants all round the weak- 
nesses I thought I could detect ia their systems. On one of my 
visits to the cabin for this purpose, I observed a knot of persons 
who had offended the rest by declining to believe that the end of 
the voyage must necessarily be so gloomy as the majority expected 
it to be. hose persons were endeavouring to dwell, upon that 
general resomblance which I have mentioned above in the hope of 
promoting unity; and they urged their fellow-passengers to look 
steadily to such indications as came to them from sky and water 
whilst they were working the vessel, and to compare these 
with the common statement in which the cabin passengers 
agreed, instead of wrangling down in the cabin. It did 
not appear that this adyice was receiving much attention. 
so I thought it might be practicable to silence this particular set. 
I noticed cne of them, a cheery seaman, who made it his business 
to persuade people to come up on to the deck and help to work the 
ship, and who tried to put hope and heart into them by telling 

hem in avery friendly way about his own feelings and experiences. 
No one could be angry with his kindly efforts, but I did not myself 
caro much about his feelings cr experiences, so I told him in a 
loud and rough voice, but with a good-humoured simile, that bis 
talk was that of a cauting humbug, that it did not in the least 
matter to anybody what he had felt or observed, and that—unless, 
indeed, he cuuld assure ua that we were adrift without guidance 
on a sunless sea—he had better hold his tongue.. I proceeded to 
banter him in a style which raiged great laughter against him, and 
having done this I went on deck again much refreshed.” 


The “cheery seaman” was Thomas Hughes, whose religious 


After criticising certain features of the apologne, 
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“THE PROBLEM OF THE GODLE:S GOOD.” 
(1. tHe Epiror or tus “Srnrctaror.’’] 


T ° . 
—Is not a closely analogous ideato that expressed in your 





‘le uncer the above Leading to be found in the second 
stanza of Wordsworth’s “ Ode to Duty”? 
« There are who ask not if Thine eye 

Be on them; who, in love and truth 
Where no misgiving is, rely 

Upen the genial sense of youth ; 
Giad hearts! without reprozch or blot, 
» Thy work and know it not. 
irs while life shall last, 
h them to stand f 


Who dk 
May joy 


And Thou, 


; Cir 
uh, oir, 


be theirs 





f they should falter, teac 
7 
March 4th, 1915. 
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DIVINITY DEGREES. 
[To ae Epiron cF tie “Srrerator,”’] 
Sir,—Since the opposition to the Statute concerning Divinity 
Degrees Las reveived the hospitality of your columns, perhaps 
you will permit some defence also to be mads there. Mr. 
Cooper and his co-signatories appear to deliver their attack 
from a position which is no longer tenable, moved by fears 
which are exaggerated, if not unfounded. They desire 
upparently to confine the Degrecs of. B.D. and D.D. to the 
clergy of the Church of England, although they are prepared 
to admit a more stringent. test of learning than has hitherto 
been required. This desire must be inferred both from their 
silence concerning the extension of these Degrees to menibers 
of Christian commuouions other than the Cuureh of England, 
and from their knowledge that it is impossible for the Uni- 
versity to devise a formula which shall act as a touchstone 
of belief in the essence of the Christian faith. But the 
exclusive privilege of the Church of England in such a 


matter can no longer be defended. -Convoeation may 
maintain it fora. year or two longer. But once a privilege 
is justly challenged, its maintenance only provokes a more 


ruthless overthrow in the end. To set aside the vote of 
185 to 34 in favour of the Preamble, and the unanimous 
approval subsequently given by Congregation to the Statute, 
will bring a very grave responsibility upon the members of 
Convocation. Much fear has been excited by the admission 
that “a thesis dealing with Christian beliefs froma purely 
destructive and anti-theistie point of view would hare to b> 
aceepted by the Board, provided that it displayed learning and 
literary merit.” But such fear is hardly reasonable. It is 
not probable that an atheist or an anti-Christian will supplicate 
for the Divinity Degrees. Even if he did, the Board of 
Theology would not be bound by an opinion given in the heat 
of debate concerning an abstract hypothetical case: Move- 
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ever, the Statute has been strengthened since these words 
were spoken. The thesis must now be “a serious contribu- 
tion to thought or knowledge”; and such thought or 
knowledge must obviously be theological. This clause would 
surely justify the Board in saying to the writer of an anti- 
theistic thesis: “‘ Your work may perhaps have some value 
for philosophers or men of letters: you had better send it in 
for one of the Research Degrees.” Such a reply would accord 
with the words of the Statute, and receive the approval of 
every reasonable man.—TI am, Sir, &c., A. J. JENKINSON. 

Brasenose College, Oxford. 

[Of course, the Examiners can be perfect!y well trusted to 
act like reasonable men and not like mecbanical pedants. 
They will not exclude a thesis because it is unorthodox, but 
if it is not a serious contribution to theological study they will 
send it, as our correspondent suggests, to its proper place. 
There is eurely something shamefaced and cowardly in these 
fears that religious truth is so feeble a plant that it cannot 
thrive if the free winds of discussion are allowed to come near 
it.—Ep. Spectator. } 





GOLDSMITH UP TO DATE. 


[To tus Epitorn ov tas “Srecrator.”)} 
Sin,—I submit a new version of Goldsmith’s lines on woman: — 


“WHEN LOVELY WOMAN.” 
(With apologies to the shade of Oliver Goldsmith.) 
“When lovely woman stoops to fighting, 
And finds—too late—that blows wou’'t pay, 
What methods can be hers, for righting 
The wrongs she suffers day by day ? 
One only thing might we advise her: 
Y'o be hersel, and trust her fate ; 
To grow more womanly and wiser ; 
And—surely not in vain—to wait.” 


—Iam, Sir, &e., . 8 





QUARRELLING. 
{To tux Epitron or tus “ Srectaton,"’] 
Sin,—I have read with interest the article on “ Quarreliing” 
in your paper of the Ist inst. Might I suggest that your con- 
tributor’s remarks on “giving in” have Leen admirably 
summed up by Robert Louis Stevenson in “ Kidnapped” ? 
“ Be soople, Davie, m things immaterial.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Liverpool. WiILL1aM MacCunn. 





FIERCE JUMPING HEDGEHOGS. 


[To tuk Epitor ov Tur “ Srecrator.” } 


Sre,— One infers from Mr. Harrison’s letter that the savage 
young hedgehogs he speaks of were out ready for prey in the 
daytime. This is surely very unusual, the animal being 
purely nocturnal in his habits, although I must own that I 
have had an intimate personal acquaintance with but one 
hedgehog. He suddenly appeared in the little enclosed 
garden behind this house, having been, we surmised, thrown 
over the lane wail by somo passer-by. He was full grown but 
evidently youvg, and we tried hard to tame him, but gentle 
as he was, he never lost his shyness or gained confidence in 
us. Sometimes he would take food from our fingers after 
pitient coaxing, and he would often allow his head to be 
delicately scratched, but it was evident that he endured 
rather than enjoyed the process. He was not afraid of the 
cat, nor was Puss much interested in him. After the first 
shock of mutual surprise was over they ignored each other, 
and walked the strait ways of the tiny garden in peace 
under the stars. Macbeth, as we called the hedgehog, 
was a most voracious beast; he would eat a saucerful 
of rice pudding or bread and milk, several slices of meat, 
and finish up with any number of slugs or caterpillars. 
I have seen him devour eleven large green caterpillars in 
rapid succession. He was not an entirely satisfactory inmate 
of a garden, however, in spite of his vermin-catching, for he 
did much damage to such close-growing things as mossy 
eaxifrages, aubrietias, arabis, &c., by digging into their clumps 
to hunt for slugs or grubs, besides which he made well-defined 
tracks with his clumsy little feet across beds of choice seed- 
lings and the like. He spent his days in a little wooden hutch 
filled with straw and fixed in the most secluded corner of which 
our tiny plot can boast, and here he slept through the one 
winter we had him. Only twice or thrice did we ever catch a 








glimpse of him in daylight, and then he was driven out 
apparently by hunger, each daylight appearance following on 
@ prematurely cold “spell,” during which Macbeth had 
remained in his house. I am sorry to say he became sadly 
lazy towards the end of the year and a balf he lived with us. 
He all but gave up hunting for himself, found but little attrac- 
tion in caterpillar or slug (or even the remains of the cat's 
mice, which once he loved), but waddling slowly from his hutch 
to the door leading into the house when twilight fell, he would 
sit patiently there waiting for his supply of cooked food, with 
which, I fear, he was much too freely provided. He disappeared 
in the early autumn of 1911, probably through the door into 
the adjoining lane, which was accidentally left ajar after dark 
one night, and I do not think his departure was very greatly 
mourned, for he was anything but an interesting pet, and had 
the usual and unpleasant hedgehog attribute of being infested 
with fleas.—I am, Sir, &., R. E. Heap. 
14 Dunsford Place, Bath. 





“WINTER CUCKOOS.” 
(To tue Epiror or true “ Srecrator,”] 

Srr,—One of my servants, a country-bred girl, told me that 
she heard the cuckoo quite distinctly on February 11th in the 
neighbourhood of Bletchingtou, about eight miles from here 
(Oxford), when she was out bicycling in that direction. It 
seems hardly likely that boys should be imitating its call in 
several parts of the country at the same period out of mere 
freakishness. Hus it been noticed that the cuckoo, the typical 
usurper or supplanter, has himself been displaced from the 
Bible (Leviticus xi. 16, and Deuteronomy xiv. 15), the word 
translated “cuckoo” in the A.V. being translated “seamew ” 
in the R. V. ?—I am, Sir, &c., C. 5. H. 





THE RURAL HOUSING QUESTION, 
[To rue Epitor ov ture “ Srevtraron.” | 

Srr,—A great number of cottages are required in rural 
England. We believe that most landowners have considered 
it a moral duty to house well and comfortably those who work 
on their land, and that they have done so often at a great 
sacrifice. But some have fallen short of their duty; others 
have been too poor to build cottages; many old cottages 
(mostly belonging to very poor men, owners only of a plot of 
ground, who could not afford to keep them in repair) have 
been condemned for use and closed; and a considerable 
population, not necessarily working on farms, but engaged in 
public service for the general welfare of the community, such 
as policemen, postmen, and railwaymen, has grown up in the 
rural districts in recent years. Hence the shortage of cottages. 
The work of the landowners, even if assisted, as has been 
suggested, by loans of public money under strict conditions, 
must be supplemented by the work of the Rural District 
Councils and Public Utility Societies under tlhe powers con- 
ferred upon them by Act of Parliament, and we take this 
opportunity of publicly expressing our desire to help them in 
the matter by all the means in our power. Weare prepared to 
sell land which has only an agricaltural value, at its agricul- 
tural value, to Local Authorities and Public Utility Societies, 
working either on co-operative or co-partnership lines, and, in 
certain eases, to give land to those bodies on condition that it 
should be retained and used by them to build cottages for 
agricultural labourers and other members of the rural com- 
munity, and that a garden of not less than twenty rods be 
attached to each cottage. We hope that the capital required 
will be advanced by the Government at the lowest rate 
of interest which the state of public credit will allow. 
Inasmuch as the present cost of building cottages is often un- 
necessarily high, wo suggest to the Local Government Board 
that it should, in conjunction with the Board of Agricultare, 
eet up standard designs of cottages suited to the requirements 
of the different districts of rural England. If the acquisition 
of land can be thus assured, if the money can be borrowed at 
the lowest possible rate of interest, and if a cheap form of 
cottage can be, as it were, standardized, then the efforts of the 
landowners and of individual enterprise would receive the 
supplement necessary to solve the housing problem in the 
rural districts. We put forth this scheme because we desire 
to do all in our power to assist in a solution of the housing 
problem. It is evident from the language used by Lord 
Lansdowne in the House of Lords on the first night of the 
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present Session that our proposals are likely to obtain much 


general support.—We are, Sir, &., 


FirzwILiiay, SaLIsBuRY, 
LEICESTER, SELBORNE, 
MARLBOROVA@H, SHAFTESBURY, 


Cugistorusr Tuenor, 
H. Wantage (Lady Wantage). 
[Though we hold that the financial part of the scheme must 
be very carefully handled so as to avoid any burdening of the 
tax-payer, we regard the movement as a whole with no small 
satisfaction, and trust that it will prove a real benefit to the 
nation. The proposal for standardizing a cheap form of 
cottage is excellent and, we believe, entirely practical. It was 
with this object in view that we did our best some ten years 
ago to help the First Cheap Cottage Exhibition. “ No garden, 
no cottage,” is, we trust, a principle that will be rigidly 
maintained.—Ep. Spectator.) 


LE. G. PreryMan, 





A HOLIDAY HAVEN FOR CLERGY. 
[To tue Epirorn or tue “Erectaior.”’] 
S1r,—I write to call attention to the comparatively little- 
known Clergy Rest House at Gomsball, Surrey, where for a 
very smiull weekly payment a simple but comfortable home is 
provided for clergymen and their families in the midst of 
beautiful and healthfnl surroundings—a favourite haunt of 
artists and nature-lovers, and an ideal resort for recuperation 
after mental and physical strain. The charges are fixed at 
15s. and £1 1s. weekly, in reliance on a subscription list (in 
which are to be seen the names of the Bishops of London and 
Winchester, the Dean of St. Paul’s, &c.), but this tariff will 
have to be revised unless the home receives wider support 
than at present. Those who are able and willing to help the 
<ommittee to continue the present scale of charges are usked 
to send a subscription or donation to the honorary treasurer, 
J. E. C. Hordern, Esq., Dumbarton House, Gomshall, Surrey, 
and thus benefit many who may otherwise be deprived of 
needful rest and change.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. G. Bonavia-Hunt. 

Burgess Mill Vicarage, Sussex. 

[Few need a haven of rest more than the hard-worked town 
clergy, and few, alas, are less able to afford it. We sincerely 
trust that the Rest House will get enough support to enable 
it to maintain its low scale of charges.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A HOME FOR THE DYING. 
(To tue Epitor or Tue “Srectator.”’} 
S1r,—Will you kindly grant me space in your valuable columns 
to plead the cause of St. Luke’s House, a Home for the Dying 
Poor, 14 Pembridge Square, Bayswater, W., one, I think, of the 
anost deserving, and certainly one of the most pathetic charities 
in existence? ‘This little hospital, or rather “ Home,” which is 
under the patronage of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, contains 
thirty-six beds. It is intended for the superior poor and for the 
deserving submerged of higher social class, of whom there is so 
great a crowd of pathetic and pitiable cases, men and women— 
occasionally children—who have been certified by a physician 
to have only three or four months to live, whom no hospital 
will receive or retain, and who, but for the shelter which 
St: Luke’s House affords them, would have to die either in 
the Parish Infirmary, which above all things they dread, or at 
home, often in distressing neglect, privation and the squalor 
that acute untended sickness usually engenders, often in circum- 
stances of cruel Joneliness. At St. Luke’s House they receive the 
skilled medical attendance and careful nursing they so sorely 
need, and everything is done to make them feel themselves at 
“home” in the wards, which are gay with pictures, bright-coloured 
chintz, and masses of beautiful flowers. The Home has a religious 
basis, but is entirely undenominational. We have our own 
honorary chaplains and clerical visitors, Anglican, Nonconformist, 
Roman Catholic, and Jewish, each of whom takes charge of those 
patients who profess tho faith he represents. We also receive 
valuable assistance from our visiting sisters and from many 
devoted cultured laymen. 

I would plead most earnestly with those whose hearts are 
touched by the suffering of others, to come and see the Home, 
to give us their support and sympathy, to become annual 
subscribers, however small, to send us plants, flowers, game, 
“old linen,” and to help us in many little ways I could tell 
them of if they would write to me. We should be particularly 
grateful to anyone who would volunteer to come and sing at 
the little service held in our wards, generally by a layman, on 
Sunday morning. It is very difficult to obtain an efficient “ choir,” 
and the hymns are a source of much comfort and pleasure to our 
poor patients. Once again I would beg for a thoughtful considera- 
tion of the financial and other wants of St. Luke’s House, for they 
are urgent, in view of the haven of peace that it provides for many 
worn and wasted by storm and strife, of the comfort it brings to 


assuage, and of the knowledge of the loving Father of all that it 
strives to impart, so that with many, how dark soever the day has 
been, “at eventide it is light.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hexen E. Don, Hon. Secretary, 
14 Pembridge Square, Bayswater. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a yecudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must net necessarily le held to Levin 
agreement with the views therein exzvessed er with the mode of 
cazression, In such instances, cr in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion cnly means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and imyorlance to warrant 
publication, 
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DAFFODILS. 


Lonpon in spring-time is blowing like a garden, 
Through the windy streets and squares an airy fragrance 
thrills; 
But the flowers of all others that gladden the city 
Are the March wind’s daughters, the slender daffodils, 


Daffodils in bloom in pots, and daffodils in bunches ; 
Daffodils from England and from across the seas ; 

Pale Lent-lilies from Cornwall and the Scillies ; 
Daffodils from Holland and from the Pyrenees. 

Some come from gardens and stand as proud as princes, 
And many will tell you that those are the best ; 

But the dearest to me are the shy ones, the wild ones, 
The daffodils with short stalks, that grow in the West. 


All through the West they are spread now like sunshine; 
3roud sheets of meadow bow golden to the breeze. 
Silver-stalked, in airy groups, they stand beside the rivers— 
All unshadowed underneath the budding orchard trees. 
Daffodils in London you pay for with money ; 
Daffodils in London lose fragrance in the street ; 
But down in the West they smell sweeter than honey, 
And in the West the daffodils are springing at your feet. 
C. M. Sanpers, 


BOOKS. 


WILLIAM WINDHAM.* 

No full biography of William Windham has ever been 
written, and the present volumes are an attempt to supply 
the want by a collection of his letters. The British Museum 
possesses ninety-four volumes of Windham Papers, and there 
are letters from him in all contemporary collections. The 
judicious selection made by the anonymous editor gives 
us valuable glimpses behind the scenes of Pitt's closing 
years of power and of the doings of the “Talents” Ministry, 
besides furnishing us with some light upon a character 
which his age selected for peculiar admiration. To aid 
our judgment Lord Rosebery contributes an introduction, 
full of that urbane felicity of phrase and critical precision of 
which almost alone to-day he bas the secret. He calls 
Windham “ the finest English gentleman of his or perhaps all 
time,” and men so remote in spirit as Burke and Macaulay 
have confirmed the judgment. Politicians rarely impress the 
world by their gentility, and so unique a figure is well worth 
our attention. 

In politics he was Burke’s closest disciple. He had imbibed, 
for example, his master’s doctrine of the duties of a repre- 
sentative in its austerest form. When member for Norwich 
an unfortunate constituent objected to his views on the 
subject of peace, and was informed that he had no business 
to question his member’s judgment. He might question his 
character and political integrity, Lut not his opinions, for the 
representative was much more likely to be well informed than 
the critic. He had also Burke’s scrupulous pride, and the 
gentleman who solicited his favour on behalf of a friend in 
return for his vote received a castigation he was likely to 
remember. Like Burke he had a platonic respect for the party 
system, but he was never very sure of his party. His chief 
conviction was anti-Jacobinism; he regarded the war with 











* The Windham Papers. With an Introduction by the Earl of Rosebery, E.G. 
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France as a holy erusade ; and, as Lord Rosebery neatly puts 
it, he looked on Pitt asa Peter the Hermit may have looked 
on 2 soldier of fortune. Though he served in Pitt's Cabinet, 
he never really admired his leader, and he was perpetually 
reading bim lessons. He attacked Addington for insufficient 
firmness, and then at Pitt’s death joined the “Talents” 
Ministry. Presently he grew suspicious of Grenviile, till 
not unnaturally all parties combined to dub him the 
“ Weathercock.” Yet he was consistent enough, for he was 
a Burkeite rather than Whig or Tory. Independence in a 
public man, says Lord Rosebery, is a quality as splendid as it 
israre. “But it is apt to produce and develop acute angles. 
Now a colleague with angles is a superfluous discomfort.” 
The only part of the political game which really appealed to 
bim was the speaking. He had a weak shrill voice, but from 
all accounts ke was a masterful figure in debate, and at his 
death was probably the finest speaker in Parliament. Lord 
Holland, who disliked him, thought him far superior to 
Burke, and the equal of Fox in logic, Pitt in diction, and 
Sheridan in wit. It is hard to judge from his reported 
speeches, but one happy turn of speech has come down to us, 
when he slew a Reform Bill by the remark that “no man 
would select the hurricane season in which to begin repairing 
his house.” 

Such a type—the eternal critic—could not in the nature of 
things make a good Minister. For many years he was in 
charge of the War Office, and he made many blunders 
—though not more, perhaps, than Pitt. He had not the 
business aptitude of successors like Castlereagh and Percival, 
who in other respects were his inferiors. At first he had 
special charge of the Royalist émigrés,and was responsible for 
the disastrous attempts to co-operate with the Breton rebels, 
which culminated in the fiasco of Quiberon. To do him justice 
Pitt and Dundas must take the larger part of the blame, for 
Windham desired the assistance of a large body of English 
troops, while they were determined to fritter away our strength 
onidle ventures in Holland and elsewhere. To Windham, too, 
must be ascribed the colossal blunder of the campaign in South 
America, which culminated in Whitelocke’s disaster. He had, 
however, more conception of strategy than some of his col- 
leagues, and opposed the Walcheren expedition on the ground 
that every available man should be sent to Spain. He succeeded 
in getting the Duke of York removed from the command in 
the Low Countries and made commander-in-chief at home—a 
fortunate performance, for the Duke created that army with 
which Wellington was ultimately to conquer. He shortened 
the term of military service in spite of the King’s opposition, 
nua we passed the Training Act which rendered all English- 
men subject to military training in batches of two hundred 
thousand at a time—an Act which, according to Mr. Fortescue, 
has never been repealed, so that universal military service is 
at present the law of the land. He was not a great War 
Minister, but, as Lord Rosebery says, “few and rare are the 
British Ministers of War who have earned distinction, for 
the conditions of their office render success hardly possible.” 

His diary shows him to have been something of a self- 
tormentor, full of self-reproaches and hesitation about points of 
conduct. And yet in private life he was the typical country 
gentleman, a lover of the prize-ring and the racecourse, a 
brilliant horseman, and a firm defender of bull-baiting. He 
had an odd passion for adventure and new experiences. When 
he was twenty he set off on an expedition to discover the 
North-East Passage, but sea-sickness prevented him getting 
further than Norway. He made his will and went up in a 
balloon; and he had his baptism of fire in the Flanders 
trenches. For all his frequent vacillations he had a great 
vest for life, and this vitality made him a fascinating com- 
panion. His intimate correspondence reveals him as a man 
with a true genius for friendship. He once went to spend a 
day and a half with Johnson, who was sick in the country. 
“Such conversation,” wrote the old man, “I shall not hear 
again till I come back to the regions of literature; and there 
Windham is inter stellas luna majores.” When Windham 
went tosee him on his death-bed be presented him with a 

New Testament. 

“He then proceeded to observe that I was entering upon a life 
which would lead me deeply into all the business of the world; 
that he did not condemn civil employment, but that it was a state 


of great danger; and that he had therefore one piece of advice 
earnestly to impress upon me—that I would set apart every seventh 








day for the care of my soul; that cne day, the seventh, should be 
employed in repenting what was ariiss in the six preceding, and 
for fortifying my virtue for the six to come: that such a portion 
of time was surely little enough for the meditation of eternity.” 
Burke was his greatest intimate, and the letters from Burke 
on public affairs are among the best in these volumes—very 
frank and friendly, and full of violent criticism of men and 
policies. T:ke this on the Prince of Wales :— 

“ What the Devil are you all doing about the Prince? If you 
are not to consider him as a Prince, and keep him as such, by an 
honourable establishment of a Court—there is no reason why you 
should give him anything on his private and personal merits. 
What is a Prince without people of distinction about him?.. . 
Put the animal, if you will, to short allowance. But, for God’s 
sake, save the monarchy, if you can.” 

There are many excellent letters from Malone, and 
George III, and Mrs. Crowe, but to our mind the best are 
from Cobbett, whose muscular English is refreshing among 
more formal styles. Windbam writes in a strain of real 
affection. When England was arming for defence against 
Napoleon’s invasion, he makes anxious inquiries about what 
post in the army Cobbett desired to fill, and wishes they 
could be somewhere together. It was a mest natural 
desire, for Cobbett would have been a good companion in 
arms. Cobbett keeps the statesman fully informed as to 
his views, whether on foreign policy or the necessity of 
preserving the sanctity of the prize-ring. Once he asks for a 
hare, if the Felbrigg keepers have any to spare. Here is the 
true note of that unabashed critic :— 

“The Ministers have the mob on their side, and it is, now-a- 
days, so much the fashion to honour and to flatter this swinish 
beast, that very few people speak out, and I am much afraid this 
fashion will prevail in the Parliament. If there were a little 
courage left in the members of Parliament only, if the whole 
nation were not become advocates for soup shops and Sunday 
schools, there would be some hope; but now there is none, The 
cant of humanity will drown the united voice of reason, of justice, 
and of self-preservation.” 

The end of the first gentleman of his age was not unworthy 
of his life. He was badly injured in saving a friend's library 
from a fire, and a grave operation was necessary, He took 
his wife into the country, and left her on a plea of business. 
Then he made his will, and received the sacrament in the 
Charterhouse. The operation was successful, but he never 
rallied. “Ithank you,” were his latest words; “this is the 
last trouble I shall give you.” He left no works to live after 
him, no school to look back to him as master, but he 
bequeathed the memory of a singularly gentle, manly, and 
chivalrous soul. 





GREECE OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
Mr. MartTIn unconsciously chose an opportune moment for 
the publication of his book upon Greece. He wrote it before 
the outbreak of war between the Balkan Allies and Turkey; 
it was already in the press when war was declared; and he 
was able to add only a few lines of conclusion after the first 
few days of the fighting. His rather glowing account of Greece 
—such as it is apparently his habit to write of countries 
where he has received hospitality—has been, however, happily 
justified. For surely no country has achieved a more 
remarkable revival in recent years than Greece. Many 
shrewd critics expected much of Bulgaria in the war, bat 
after the humiliating experience of Greece in 1897 no one 
could have believed that fifteen years later the Greeks would 
march to Salonika, and, better still, storm Janina and receive the 
surrender of some thirty thousand Turks. Indeed much later 
than 1897 well-informed onlookers were inclined to take a 
gloomy view of the future of Greece. Three years ago, when 
the Military League was formed and the Greek deputies 
became puppets who voted as they were ordered, it seemed as 
though Greece were on the way to repeat the wretched per- 
formance of Turkey under the Committee. The Military 
League was patriotic and honourable in motive, no doubt, 
but so at the beginning was the Committee. The manner 
in which the good qualities of the Greeks, which were pre- 
viously dissipated and eclipsed, have been concentrated and 
guided of late is an inspiriting example for even great 
Powers. Of the other Balkan Allies, Servia, of course, has 
ulso been a dark horse from the military point «f view. The 
well-ordered and rapid fighting march of the Servian army 
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across difficult mountainous country to Durazzo has been in 
some ways the most remarkable incident in the war. But 
for swift improvement in the training of the army and navy, 
as well as for progress in political science and social practice, 
the record of Greece has been more surprising than that of 
any member of the Balkan Alliance. 

The King of Greece has throughout his reign been the cool 
and wise friend of his country—more potent than any other 
Hellene because he had the ear of all the Powers through the 
marriages of the Danish Royal House. Indeed, one of the 
facts which chiefly made well-wishers of Greece feel despondent 
three years ago was the tendency to insult the family of the 
King. But all that is past. It has been one of the many 
merits of M. Venezelos, to whom more than to any other man 
the revival of the last few years is due, that he has uniformly 
recognized the value of co-operating with the King. The 
King has come into his own again, as he well deserved to do, 
and the Crown Prince, who was unfairly blamed for military 
defects in 1897 that were beyond his control, finds himself 
outside Janina at the head of a reorganized, triumphant, 
and exultaut army. The sympathy of Englishmen has 
always been with Greece, even though inconvenient Greek 
ebullitions have sometimes been watched with a sombre 
countenance or checked with an austere rebuke. In no 
country has the Greek triumph caused more gratification than 
in Britain. In our love for Hellas we are all followers of 
Byron. 

Mr. Martin has written a very useful book, though his 
comments are the reverse of profound, and he can scarcely 
be acquitted of the habit of hook-makers. The habit shows 
itself in the biographical notices and portraits of officials 
who have little enough to do with the main tendencies in the 
making of modern Greece. On the other hand, Mr. Martin 
treats of matters which the ordinary visitor to Greece neglects 
—finance, commerce, the postal service, telephones, railways, 
agriculture, the mercantile marine, wages, and the cost of 
living. The increasing financial soundness of Greece is 
shown by the rapidly falling rate of exchange, which in 1902 
was 1.62 and has at last reached par. 

Of M. Venezelos the author says :— 

“M. Eleutherios Véniaclo3 was born in 1854 on Cerigo Island 
and educated at the Athens University, completing his studies at 
Lausanne, Switzerland. Returning to his own island after a 
thorough course of education, M. Vénizélos soon became intimately 
associated with the chiefs of all political parties, among whom he 
soon attained a position of commanding influence. He became 
especially intimate with Dr. Demetrius Sphakianaki, who was also 
one of the most trusted and esteemed of Cretan politicians, holding 
high office among them until he permanently retired, somewhat 
disappointed at the trend of events. In 1896 M. Vénizélos took a 
prominent part in the Cretan revolt, and when the warships of 
the Powers bombarded the Cape of Malaxa, near Canea, he held 
the fortress with a loyai band of friends. From this time onwards 
M. Vénizélos’ political career began. With the arrival of Prince 
George of Greece in 1898 the regeneration of the island commenced, 
and when Dr. Sphakianaki declined to assume the position of 
leader under the Prince’s administration, M. Vénizélos was 
offered and accepted the post of one of the Council to the High 
Commissioner. M. Vénizélos continued to serve the island 
with great loyalty and ability until August, 1909, when 
he was unanimously invited by the Party of Reform to go 
to Athens; and this he did. In November of 1910 M. Vénizélos 
and his party were returned with a large majority ; he held until 
this year the dual portfolios of War and of Marine, as well as the 
position of President of the Council of Ministers. As Minister for 
the sister-services he displayed a great capacity in administration, 
since he has a profound practical knowledge of military and naval 

affairs. In March of the present year M. Vénizélos and his party 
were again returned with an overwhelming majority, gaining no 
fewer than 150 out of a total of 181 seats.” 

Before the rise of M. Venezelos M. Trikoupis was no doubt 
the most considerable statesman of modern Greece. He 
failed in his chief ends, but he was a man of large ideas, and 
he was a great road-maker. We take it that resolute road- 
making, with all that it implies of improved communications, 
is generally the index of a sound economic mind. But 
M. Venezelos has succeeded in everything he has undertaken, 
and already it is safe to say that he has easily earned the first 
place among modern Greeks. Together with M. Venezelos 
may be mentioned the French General Eydoux, the head of 
the French military mission which has created the new model 
army. It is a fact particularly worth noticing that the reform 
of the army has actually been accompanied by a reduction of 
expenditure. 

“The energy of the Government and the administrative genius 


—< 
of General Eydoux, however, have triumphed over all these diff. 
culties, with the result that the mobilization has proved ready for 
working according to the new scheme of organization, M. 
Véniz¢los has contended that this has not only been accomplished 
without adding to the national expenditure, but ‘has actually been 
effected with economy.’ As an instance, he has cited the saving 
of 400,000 dr. (£16,000) upon the provisioning of army horses 
which, formerly costing per diem 1.60 dr., now cost only 1.35 dr. 
per animal, while the quality of the forage supplied has been 
improved,” 

It will be interesting to watch the effect of the Greek 
revival upon emigration. In recent years the number of 
emigrants has increased at an alarming rate. No doubt, as 
education has spread the Greeks have become conscious that 
other countries offer them much wider opportunities than 
their own land for their peculiar talents in commerce, My, 
Martin says :— 

“ How very serious is the continuous and unchecked departure 

of her sons for abroad may be seen from a glance at the figures— 
incomplete as I believe them to be—of the emigration which has 
taken place during the past ten years to the United States of 
America alone, independently of the many other parts of the 
world which have received their full share of Greek immigrants, 
From the Washington Statistical Department the number of 
Greek subjects landing in North America were as follows; 1900, 
3,778; 1902, 8,115; 1904, 12,625; 1906, 23,127 ; 1908, 28,808; 1910, 
89,135; 1911, 37,021. When the figures for the full year of 1912 
are published it will be found that the total considerably exceeds 
40,000.” 
Of the numerous promising signs of Greek advancement 
Mr. Martin thinks that the increase of shipping is the most 
promising of all. In 1892 the tonnage was 61,092; in 1911 it 
was 387,634. For innumerable years the Greek islanders 
have been bold and skilful sailors, but small sailing craft did 
not make a mercantile marine any more than the Turkish 
brigs which charm every visitor to the Bosporus make Turkey 
a naval power. The Greek increase in tonnage is due to the 
creation of a fleet of steamers, and these have taken the sea 
without any artificial help from State subsidies, 

In conclusion we shall cite an incident which, thongh 
trifling, is to our minds significant of much. Mr. Martin 
says :— 

“ Another proof of the interest evinced in aerial flight by the 
Greeks is the offer made to the Dayton Aero Club, in Washington, 
U.S.A., to erect a monument to the Wright Brothers (who first 
flew upon a machine heavier than air) upon the identical spot 
from which they first arose. The monument is to take the form 
of two graceful Corinthian columns of pure Pentelican white 
marble, sculptured by Greek artists, and to be sent upon a Greek 
boat from the Piraeus to the United States.” 

That combination of interest in science, of pride in the ancient 
natural resources of Greece, and of enterprise in oceanic 
navigation bespeaks the enlightened race. It is inconceiy- 
able that such a thing should have happened in Turkey. 
Therefore Turkey, where the dull red embers of fanaticism 
and reaction can always be fanned into flame even by 
breezes which seem to be gentle and beneficent, must inevit- 
ably give way to the new Greece and to the Slav peoples 
of South-East Europe. When the clamour of the present 
war has passed, the great work of constraction will still 
remain to do. Then the eternal spirit of Greece will 
effectuaily appear, or not appear, in those who glory in 
their mighty, if indirect, derivation. 

But Greece and her foundations are 

Built below the tide of war, 

Based on the crystalline sea 

Of thought and its eternity. 





“RIVIERA NOTES.’* 

NEWSPAPER readers are accustomed at this time of the year 
to see “ Riviera Notes,” which consist of singularly unprofit- 
able matter; mere lists of English, American, and Russian 
names of people dining and playing polo or golf, doing in that 
delightful climate just what they would like to do at home if 
the sunshine were as bright as itis in the south of France. 
In striking contrast a small volume has appeared which shows 
the kind of “notes ” that two intelligent women can take ina 
few short visits to the country. The modest title implies that 
no very profound research must be expected, but the book has 
just the attractiveness which should stimulate the ordinary 
visitor to confess his ignorance of the country in which he takes 
his pleasure, and to realize how easily he might find fasci- 


* Common Objects of the Riviera, By I. and H. Chamberlain. With _plate3 
from drawings by I, Chamberlain, London: G. Routledge and Sons. [3s. td, 
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nating interests in the people and natural objects around him. 
Compared with some of the French books on the subject or 
the English volumes of Miss Hawkins-Dempster, it is a 
slight and unpretentious work, but it should attract many 
readers who do not trouble themselves with more solid 
books such as M. Lenthéric’s, or the archaeological writings 
of Mr. Bullock-Hall. But on one point the authors are 
thorough, namely, on the flora of the district. They give 
us a botanical table of the flowers they have found, arranged 
in a scholarly manner, on the plan of Bentham and Hooker's 





standard work, and it seems surprisingly exhaustive. For | 


example, it will astonish many amateur botanists to learn that 
the writers found thirty varieties of orchids. Possibly an 
inherited taste has developed a particular flair in this direction. 
It would be useless to criticize the application of the compara- 
tive term “rare,” but their mention of certain spots may recall 
to some readers a profusion of the yellow iris, for instance, 
which is pronounced rare. Also they record that they could 
never find the pink-and-white wild tulip. The present writer 
could tell them of a field which they must many times have 
passed where he has found them in plenty a very few years 
ago. We are told of the trees, indigenous and imported, of 
which they have much to say that is of interest. But we miss 
any reference to the glorious Spanish chestnats of the little- 
known Montagnes des Maures, a district that is full of interest 
and delight in many different ways. Nor do they mention 
the Casuarina, called, we believe, by the French micocoulier, 
in confusion with the nettle tree, and by many travellers 
the she-oak, from a corruption of the native Australian name. 
Miss I. Chamberlain’s coloured plates are distinctly above the 
average of botanical painting and reproduction, and illustrate 
about fifty different flowers. We have discovered no botanical 
errors, and only one petty misprint, Hyacinthus Romanum 
(p. 68). 

The observations which are chronicled were taken during 
one winter spent at Valescure and subsequent sojourns at 
Cannes, with at least one visit to Mentone. The writers seem 
to have treated the town itself of Cannes, with its sophisticated 
streets and hotels, in the right spirit, namely, as an excellent 
resting-place from which to survey the surrounding country. 
But they give us one chapter on the “Cannes Gardens.” 
Many a visitor arriving from England and plunged into one 
of the better villa gardens on a bright sunlit day must have 
thought it a gaudy sight, reminding him of the scene-painter’s 
eraft (if Mr. Gordon Craig will allow the old-fashioned con- 
notation). But it only requires two or three days of association 
with the brilliant light, the clear atmosphere, and the bright 
colours of nature in the sea und rocks to realize that the 
gardens are well suited to their surroundings. The highly 
coloured beds, the mimosas and palms, are in harmony 
with the place, however “showy” they may seem at first to 
the unaccustomed eye. The unrivalled garden created by Sir 
Thomas Hanbury at La Mortola is always to be excepted 
from accounts of Riviera gardens, for that is first and fore- 
most a wonderful botanical museum, and a pleasure-ground in 
the second place, a fact expressed by a Cannes gardener in his 
description of it as “ very interesting, but not a gentleman's 
garden”! By staying as late as May the authors had advan- 
tages over many flower collectors, but also the disillusion of 
seeing some of these gardens in “undress.” Of the rural 
delights of Valescure they evidently made full use. They 
found the part of the particular stream where the tortoises 
most enjoy themselves; they watched the “ procession cater- 
pillars,” and some of the most delightful pages in the book are 
translated from M. Fabre’s vivacious account of how he 
demoralized a community of these creatures which have so 
strangely developed the spirit of “follow-my-leader.” They 
noticed that the Malinfernet Pass is the spot where the asphodel 
grows most freely. It is wonderfully beautiful in masses seen 
from a distance, but one must agree thata single flower in 
one’s hands seems scarcely worthy of the lovely name and its 
associations. In the same pass they must have seen hollies, 
which are rare elsewhere in the neighbourhood. They observed 
the gallant sportman setting forth with muzzle-loader and dog 
of a Sunday morning, and content to return with a slaughtered 
finch or even with the émotion of having heard a rustle which 
might have heen due toa wild boar. They failed to find the 
trap-door spiders which do live at Valescure, though they saw 
them elsewhere. The golden-crested wren and the rarer 
kingfisher are other Riviera visitors of whom they make no 





mention, and it does not seem to have been their fortune 
to see a hungry eagle hovering over the almost birdlesa 
Estérel, but eagles are to be seen there and have been known 
to take chickens from the farm on the Valescure golf-course 
in the early morning. But little of the life around them has 
escaped the authors, and we only wish the book were twice as 
long, for such observers would not be dull if they told us 
twice as much about these “common objects.” We hope 
that they may yet spend many winters on the Riviera, and 
perhaps they will give usa similar volume which will set forth 
with the same simple directness the history of man upon that 
* Every schoolboy ” who spends a Christmas or Easter 
holiday there knows the Roman remains at Fréjus, its arena 
and aqueducts, some have traced the very quays of the port to 
which the Roman ships were fastened, but few visitors could 
trace the Via Aurelia by Antipolis, Mons Algitna, and Forum 
Julii. Do our authors know of a milestone of that great road 
hidden in the cistus close to Valescure? Have they visited 
the remains of an ancient, probably Ligurian, encampment 
close to Cannes? Such capable exponents create an appetite 
for further treatment of local lore. 

We cannot pass over the dedication of the book, for it has 
a personal note which will give pleasure to all British readers. 
It runs thus: “To J. C., whose never-failing interest in their 
expeditions and discoveries has been a constant source of 
pleasure and encouragement to the authors.” On the base of 
Lord Brougham’s statue by the Port of Cannes is the following 
inscription :— 


coast. 


“TInveni portum: spes ac fortuna valete: 
Sat me lusistis; ludite nunc alios.” 

The picture raised by the first two words of the weary lawyer 
and politician finding a haven of rest in the fishing village 
which he discovered, and where his bones lie, is marred by the 
cynicism with which the couplet ends. How much more 
pleasing is the dedication we have quoted above! It points to 
the best solace for weariness of public life and for ill-health, 
the power of making the interests of each member of a united 
family the common interests shared by all together. 





EIGHTEEN YEARS OF ENGLISH HISTORY.* 
Mr. Gretrron has written a very interesting and useful 
volume, and not the less so that he has been content to use 
easily accessible materials. For the thirty years between 
1880 and 1910 we bave little but our memories to consult, and 
for a time so near the present they are apt to be very untrust- 
worthy. The historian who waits until he has been enabled 
to throw fresh light upon the period by the examination of 
confidential papers will no doubt tell us much that we do not 
now know. But his investigations will not bear fruit fora 
long time to come, and in the interval we are grateful 
to Mr. Gretton for ransacking the Times and Punch, and 
for embodying his researches in a continuous narrative, 
He has not, indeed, neglected the biographies which fall 
within his period, but he has also preserved much that 
is only recorded in newspapers. 

Mr. Gretton characterizes the general election of 1880 as 
“mainly a negative movement.” It was, above all things, a 
reaction against the policy of Lord Beaconsfield, and dislike 
of the position in which that policy bad left Great Britain in 
various parts of the world “was to become, in more than one 
case, a refusal to deal with these positions hardly distinguish- 
able from carelessness.” From the first the characteristic 
weakness of the new Government was its foreign policy. 
Their immediate difficulties, however, were to come from an 
unsuspected quarter. When “ Beaconsfield, with his extra- 
ordinary prophetic gift, raised in his manifesto to the country 
in March 1880 the question of the government of Ireland, and 
sought to fasten upon the Liberals five years before i%s time 
the odium of a separatist policy,” he seemed at first only to 
show once more how premature the conclusions of a man of 
genius may sometimes be. But with the new Parliament 
there came to the front a new Irish leader. Under Isaae 
Butt “the Irish had for years pursued the patient course of 
introducing measures on Ireland’s bebalf and seeing them set 
by.” In 1877 the Times had told the advocates of Home Rule 
that the utmost favour the House of Commons could show to 
them was “to listen to them with patience once a year.” While 


* A Modern History of the Bnglish People. By B. H, Gretton, Vol. I, 
1880-1898, London; Grant Richards, [7s. 6d, net.) 
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this state of things lasted, the Clan na Gael in America and 
the Republican Brotherhood in Ireland “ wholly despised and 
repudiated the Parliamentary Party.” Even in the old House 
of Commons Parnell had worked a change in this respect. It 
was not for nothing that four or five Irish members had held up 
business night after night by incessantly moving that progress 
be reported or that the chairman leave the chair. Even in 
America people were coming to think that ‘‘something might 
be done with Parliamentarism afterall.” This change of view 
made it possible to devise a platform on which the Clan na 
Gael and the Irish Parliamentary Party could act together. 
Parnell, with his keen-eyed cynicism, saw that if Irish 
feeling was to be aroused to any real purpose Home 
Rule must not be the only, or even the principal, object 
of his policy. What the peasantry reelly cared for was 
the land, and the least they could accept in that way 
would be some apprcach to fixity of tenure. In 1878 a 
telegram was sent to Parnell offering him the support of the 
Clan na Gael on three conditions—that the Parliamentary 
Party should substitute a general declaration in favour of 
self-government for Butt’s federal proposals; that they should 
demand peasant proprietorship, “ while accepting concessions 
tending to abolish arbitrary evictions”; and that they should 
give a united vote on all questions, and energetically resist 
coercive legislation. Here was Parnell’s subsequent policy in 
outline. But Parnell was wiser than to allow its origin to 
become public. “ He never answered the telegram. It was the 
first occasion on which bis famous gift of silencecame into play.” 
When the new Parliament met the Land League was already 
organized, but its subsequent fame was, in Mr. Gretton’s 
opinion, due to the injadicious action of the House of 
Lords. The most urgent of its proposals, the defence 
of tenants threatened with eviction, was conceded by the 
Ministerial Compensation for Disturbance Bill, and if the 
Lords had had any conception of the real condition of 
Ireland they would have recognized the necessity of such 
a measure. Parnell, however, said nothing that could 
enlighten them. Throughout the discussion of the Bill he 
remained obstinately silent, and the Lords threw it out. “ Then 
the new force for which Parnell stood revealed itself. . . . The 
League was instantly at work in every case that offered it a 
foothold. Every farm where there had been an eviction 
became a centre of activity, and any man who took such a 
farm or did anything for the landlord or the agent concerned” 
shared the fate of Captain Boycott. Evictions rose from 
6,239 in 1879 to 10,457 in 1880, while cases of agrarian crime 
rose from 863 in 1879 to 2,589 in 1880, the number for the 
month of December alone being 865. 

The next blunder in dealing with Irish discontent was due 
—we are again summarizing Mr. Gretton’s account, and not 
speaking for ourselyes—to the failure of the Government 
to understand the source of the Land League's strength. 
The Cabinet was persuaded by W. E. Forster, the Irish 
Secretary, that agrarian crimes were the work of a few 
“village tyrants,” who terrorized the people into com- 
mitting them, and that these village tyrants were them- 
selves the tools of the Irish Parliamentary leaders. Accord- 
ingly in 1881 Parnell, Sexton, and three other Irish members 
were sent to Kilmainiam under the Crimes Act. The 
result showed that the one restraining influence to which 
the Land League paid any attention had been withdrawn. 
Six months later Mr. Gladstone had changed his mind, and 
he was as anxious to get Parnell out of gaol as Forster had 
been to put him there. It happened that Parnell’s wishes 
pointed in the same direction as the Prime Minister's, and 
that they were prompted by the same consideration. 

“Parnell in gaol was feeling that the direction of affairs in 
Ire!and was in danger of slipping from his hands. The co-opera- 
tion between the extremist section and the Parliamentary Party 
was his work, and nobody but he could manage it; his silence, his 
refusal to be ‘drawn’ either by the extremists or by his own 
party, his capacity for locking up the precise threads of co- 
operation in his single mind, and keeping that mind impenetrable, 
were the only conditions on which the co-operation could be safely 
worked, In gaol he was out of touch and was growing nervous. 
He mistrusted the Ladies’ Land League, and lived in dread of 
the party’s being publicly and irredeemably associated with 
Fenianism.” 

How Gladstone and Parnell came to know what was going 
on in both their minds has never been disclosed, but by one 
secret channel or another each did learn that the other was 
secupied with the problem that occupied him, and that the 











same solution had presented itself to both. That solution 
was the release of Parnell and his fellow-prisoners, and on 
May 2nd, 1882, they came ont of Kilmainbam. What would 
have been the issue of the whole scheme was never to be 
shown, for within a week the Chief Sccretary and the 
Under-Secretary were murdered in Pheonix Park, and by that 
and the Government measures which inevitably followed 
Parnell’s control of events in Ireland was for the time at an 
end. 

This is one illustration among many of the literary skill with 
which Mr, Gretton weaves together the essential threads of his 
narrative. Another is his account of the Gordon tragedy, 
In this case the alternate action and inaction of the 
Government; their entire disregard of Lord Cromer’s 
protest “ugainst-sending any Englishman to the Sondan 
at this crisis, and especially against sending Gordon”; Mr, 
Gladstone’s physical and mental characteristics; the constant 
changes in Gordon’s own plans, and the absence of any 
relation between them and those of his employers, all con- 
tributed to the catastrophe, and the circumstance that the 
relief expedition was only two days late naturally added to 
the popular anger. No doubt the first cause of all that 
happened was Mr. Gladstone’s dislike of 
“having any responsibility to Egypt; the undertaking was to his 
mind the worst piece of ‘ Beaconsfieldism.’ ... In the critical 
months of 1882 Lord Hartington had written s ‘I wonder whether 
any human being (out of Downing Street) would believe that not 
a word has been said about Egypt in the Cabinet for a fortnight 
and I suppose will not be for another week, if then’; or, again: ‘I 
am afraid that there is no chance of a Cabinet, or of getting Mr. 
Gladstone to pay any attention to Egypt while the Arrears Bill 
is going on.’” 

The possession of a strong First Minister has occasional 
disadvantages. 

It must not be supposed that Mr. Gretton deals only with 
politics, On the contrary, he notices economic and social 
changes of all kinds—the first cargo of frozen meat; the 
function of du Maurier in bringing Punch into true relation 
with an altering social structure by giving to satire of Society 
tricks and fads and changes of view the prominence which 
Leech and Charles Keene had given entirely to middle-class 
foibles; the changes of public taste in plays and novels; 
the provision by the publication of Robert Elsmere of “a 
focussing point for much new thought, some of it very 
yeasty”; even specially happy quotations, as when “by an 
impulse little short of inspiration” the Times applied to 
John Bright “the words written by Matthew Arno'd of 
Byron :— 

« He taught us little, but our soul 
Had felt him like the thunder roll,” 
or when, in recording Parnell’s death, the St. James’s Gazette 
borrowed his most fitting epitaph from Ivanhoe :— 

“ Unscathed by the lance of his enemy, he had died a victim to 
his own contending passions.” 

We are indebted to Mr. Gretton for a most useful and 
interesting history. It would have been equally valuable asa 
book of reference had it but been furnished with an index. 





PREHISTORIC MAN.* 
Tus volume consists of two parts, the first of which sum- 
marizes the evidence in regard to the civilization and 
development of Palaeolithic man and his relation to bis 
Neolithic successors, while the second brings up to date Mr. 
Munro’s researches on the exceedingly difficult subject of 
lake dwellings, and amplifies the results already announced 
by him in his well-known Lake Dwellings of Europe. The 
book contains an amazing amount of detail. It may indeed 
be thought to give too much detail and too few conclusions. 
Yet it is hardly fair to call this a fault. The subject is one 
which depends entirely upon the minatiw of evidence, and 
the evidence is often so equivocal that a book of conclusions 
unsupported by copious illustration is valueless. ‘his Mr. 
Munro has recognized; and if his conclusions do not make 
quite so considerable a figure as one would expect them to do, 
some explanation is to be found in the form of the volume, the 
contents of which were originally delivered as lectures. Mr. 
Munro's object is rather to produce a positive and definite 
picture of the obscure ages with which he deals than to make any 
elaborate investigation into the causes and consequences of 
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their different cultural manifestations. As an example, it may 
be observed that although he gives a very full description of 
the extant wall paintings and engravings of the Palaeolithic 
age, he makes no uttempt to follow Sir Arthur Evans and 
the Abbé Breuil in their brilliant if rather empirical 
discussions of the degeneration of primitive drawings in 
connexion with pictography and the origin of the alphabet. 
It is not difficult, however, if one studies the book carefully 
and has some knowledge of the technicalities of this engros- 
sing but rather esoteric branch of research, to form a fairly 
accurate idea of the author's general views. He decides 
for a Palaeolithic age of incalculable duration embracing a 
succession of ice extensions, during the last warm inter-glacial 
period of which man (a hairy creature with large orbits, over- 
hanging eyebrows, small, narrow, and retreating forehead, 
thick, heavy jaws, prognathic profile, and short, muscular 
limbs) first makes his appearance in Europe. With regard to 
tropical countries from which this depressing ancestor of ours 


may ve supposed to have migrated, our author is lesa positive. | 


{he famous skull of Trinil (Java) is thought by some to date 
from an earlier geological period and to be human. Otbers, 
however, maintain that its owner was an ape. It seems, 
however, difficult not to reevgnize that the skull (although the 


most simian human skull yet discovered, with the possible | 


exception of that unearthed at Heidelberg) does, none the 
less, represent a higher development than any known ape of 
our day can lay claim to, and unless we can put into the simian 
mouth the lament of Horace— 
“ Aetas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem ”— 
we mnst, it seems, decide with Mr. Munro, who, staunch 
Darwinian that he is, believes that the undoubtedly human 
femur found near the skull belongs to the same skeleton. The 
fact that this bone shows a much more advanced development 
than the other has troubled the learned. But Mr. Munro 
points out that when once man had assumed the erect 
position (proud moment, big—in his eyes—with the seed of 


every human virtue and achievement), this development of | 


the leg-Lones would naturally be more rapid, as being more 
directly influenced by the change of habit, than that of the 
brain, which would only be affected indirectly through the 


liberation of the arms (front legs no longer!) for new and less | 


mechanic uses. The most remarkable feature about the 
Palaeolithic civilization, as pictured to us by these investi- 
gators, was the extraordinary artistic skill which it developed, 
and which, in spite of the greatly superior industrial develop. 
ment of the succeeding Neolithic races, seems to have died 


out of Europe with the reindeer and the mammoth, Numerous | 


examples of these primitive paintings and drawings have been 


reproduced before now, but Mr. Munro’s collection is very full | 
and contains some examples not hitherto accessible to the | 


English student. One could wish that he had been able to 
reproduce at least one example of the remarkable paintings 
from the Marsoulas cave, but some omissions were inevitable. 
Enough instances are given to show what an extraordinary 
power these draughtsmen had of seizing the essential attitude 
of a moving figure, and how closely they must have studied 
the anatomy and habits of the great creatures which still 
occupied the forests of Europe. 

The complete disappearance of this art from Neolithic 
civilization is one of the principal arguments of those who 
believe that the two races were separated by a long interval | 
of time. The subject is too large to admit of discussion here, 
but the balance of probability is undoubtedly against the 
hiatus theory. Some deposits seem actually to show the 
two races in contemporary existence, and the safest conclusion 


probably is that the Neolithic was an invader who settled | 


among and continued to live with the indigenous races. The | 
gradual disappearance of the Arctic Fauna, on which the 
Palaeolithic had subsisted, necessitated the introduction of | 
new arts. Agriculture and the domestication of animals came | 
with the invaders, und the old race either adopted them or 
disappeared. 

The second part 
Neolithic and the 


of the book bridges the gulf between the 
Aryan invasions. The subject is a large 
one, and, owing to the greater abundance of material, even 
more difficult than those treated in Part I For, indeed, 
that is one of the great charms of primitive anthropology; the 
premises are so fascinatingly few that deduction has a range 
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almost infinite in scope. A new discovery like that of the 
skull recently found at Piltsdown (too late, unfortunately, for 
treatment in this volume) may at any moment revolutionize 
one’s whole attitude. In studying the conclusions of its 
professors one cannot help feeling that many inferences have 
as strong a basis in preconceived theory as in actual logic. One 
is sometimes tempted to ask what view we should take of 
Homo Javensis, Homo Heidelbergensis, and the rest of the 
fraternity, if Darwin had not written. But as Darwin’s view 
still holds this field we can follow with faith, if not always 
with confidence, and should our faith need fortifying, Mr. 
Munro has given us abundance of material for the operation, 
One cannot study his book without the conviction that the 
general conclusions of modern anthropology are sound, though 
in point of detail there is scarcely an inch of ground that is 
not still debatable. 








THE CROCK OF GOLD.* 
The Crock of Gold, by Mr. James Stephens, is a romantio 
fantasy, acaprice. Even a caprice, bowever, for all its charm 
and humour, must have some continuity of development; and 
Mr. Stephens’s book fails to satisfy us because it lacks this 
continuity: it represents neither any development of character 
in action nor any mechanical succession of varied incidents. 
With the old myth-makers, with such tales for instance as 
Lady Gregory has collected in Gods and Fighting Men, the 
very excess of invention, the rapidity with which we pass from 
wonder to wonder, above all the splendid objectivity, prevent 
the mind from questioning any detail. We accept the gods of 
legend or the monsters of fable and myth, not because they 
differ from us in their comparative freedom from material 
restrictions, but because they resemble us through their 
character, because they are presented to us as simply a 
different race. The Fables of La Fontaine portray the same 
types as the Characters of Theophrastus, only they are dis- 
guised in animal form, which gives them perhaps a more 
subtle and persuasive irony. It is the same with the tales of 
Hans Christian Andersen or of Perrault; we have character 
and action; there is a logical sequence of development; and 
because we recognize, from our own experience, the truth with 
which certain features of character are represented, we are 
led imperceptibly to credit also the extraordinary and fantastic 
Mr. Stephens does not attempt to base his romance 
upon realism. His story and the people in it exist simply as 
a medium for the expression of his own ideas. 
form is not a proper vehicle for the expression of current 
opinions ; and it is curiously naive that a book which ought to 
represent what is actual and objective should be used as a 
medium of thought, and that praise of an irrational life governed 
| only by instinct should express itself almost entirely inargument. 
Our criticism is directed mainly against the form of the hook, 
and it is bused upon the fact that the chief interest is to be 
found neither in the action nor in the characters, but in the 
play of ideas; while we may add that the ideas themselves are 
cenrrent and not strikingly original. The mixture of different 
But the book has many felicitous 


| 
| 
| 





elements. 


The archaic 


genres is also unfortunate. 
phrases and some passages of remarkable beauty, which lead 
us to think that the qualities of the author's mind are those 
of an essayist or a lyrical poet rather than of a storyteller. 
It has charm and humour, but it bas no constructive imagina- 
tion, and the only real person in it is the old woman whom 
the Philosopher meets on his journey to Angus Og: “*‘ Ah, 
God be with me,’ ‘an old woman on a stick, that 
hasn’t a place in the wide world to go to or a neighbour itself. 
. . . I wish I could get a cup of tea, so 1 do. I wish to God 


said ehe, 


” 


I could get a cup of tea.’ 
At the beginning of the book there were two philosophers, 
who lived together in a pine wood with their wives and 
One was the father of a boy and the other of 
But before the end of the second chapter one of 
the philosophers makes up his mind to die, and the Grey 
Woman of Dun Gortin, who is his wife, dies after him. 
Both the husbands and both the wives are exactly alike, so 
the death of one coup'e is an advantage, and the surviving 
husband becomes the Philosopher whom the country people 
consult in their perplexities. Mechawl Mace 
consults him with reference to a wash-board stolen from 
Lis wife, and the Philosopher, having traced the theft to 


children. 


Murrachu 
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the Leprecauns of Gort Na Cloca Mora, advises Mechawl to 
dig under a tree, where he finds, not the wash-board, but a 
crock of gold, the hoard of the Leprecauns. They in their 
turn persuade the god Pan to lead away Murrachu’s daughter, 
Caitilin; and the Philosopher goes to Angus Og, the Celtic 
god of love, to induce him to save Caitilin from the seductiong 
of Pan. Angus Og and Pan strive in debate for the possession 
of Caitilin, who eventually decides in favour of the former, 
for the same reason that Candida decides in favour of her 
husband in Mr. Shaw’s play. Caitilin does not give her reason, 
but Mr. Stephens gives it for her, and after all it was only 
Candida’s ostensible reason. Women never give their true 
reasons for doing anything; they have too much practical 
wisdom. The Leprecauns, meanwhile, to revenge themselves 
on the Philosopher, have informed the police that two dead 
bodies are buried under the heartbstone of his cottage, and 
he is arrested for murder. In the end everything is settled. 
The children return the gold to the Leprecauns, Then comes 
“ the hosting of the Shee,” and the fairy brood 

“Took the Philosopher from his prison, even the Intellect of Man 
they took from the hands of the doctors and lawyers, from the 
sly priests, from the professors whose mouths are gorged with 
sawdust, and tho merchants who sell blades of grass—the awful 
people of the Fomor, . . . and then they returned again, dancing 
and singing, to the country of the gods. .. .” 

Such is the story; and while we think that the book as a 
whole bas certain obvious defects, we desire to refer again, in 
conclusion, to its charmand humour. They are qualities which 
to some extent compensate us for the defects. 





ETON IN THE ’SEVENTIES.* 
Oxup Etonians are already familiar with A. D. Coleridge’s 
Eton in the Forties. Here is another decade of Eton life and 
another Coleridge—a wriler who, living bis school life at a 
later date, has not so much that is quaint and unusual to tell 
us as his predecessor, but whose reminiscences form a 
valuable permanent record. It is a record to which others 
might well be added. Indeed, separate books dealing with 
the intervening decades of the ’fifties and ’sixties would fill in 
und complete a biographical chronicle such as no school at 
present possesses. The value of the series, of course, would 
be the personal reminiscence of an institution which is always 
changing, and is yet, to old and young who have spent their 
youth with it, always the same. Mr. Coleridge was at Eton 
under Hornby; and in many ways that was a very interesting 
and a very difficult period in the school’s development. Hornby 
was a reformer, but he found so much waiting to his hand 
that be may well have doubted whether ten years was enough 
in which to hasten slowly to his ends. It is enough, perhaps, 
that hoe altered much for the better. Mr. Coleridge 
does not write from a very seriously critical point of 
view of the education provided by the Eton of his day, but 
he does his old school good service in drawing a picture of a 
set of high-spirited, honest, innocently careless boys, who may 
not, most of them, have done much work, but who knew what 
and whom to look up to, and who certainly admired and 
trusted their headmaster. It is a far pleasanter, and plainly 
a far truer, picture of the school than was lately given to the 
world by “O. E.,” in Eton under Hornby. The schoolboy 
escapades of which we read are amusing and daring enough : 
two boys attending Windsor races as nigger minstrels; another, 
at the same classic rendezvous, thrashing a pickpocket, another 
(the author) riding to Ascot in a moustache and on a high 
“bog-wheel.” We get an authentic account of the only just 
prevented ducking of “Stiggins” in Barnes Pool, that 
adventure of heroic days; of “ Mad 'Unt,” the schoolboy 
naturalist, who swam Ditton Pond to look for ducks’ eggs, 
had his clothes confiscated, and ran back to school naked, 
pursued by a keeper; we are told how Hornby knew how to 
ignore a prying master’s unnecessary accusation, and through 
a medley of pleasant gossip and reminiscence of boys and 
masters we catch the spirit of a gay and generous personality. 





WEST INDIAN FEDERATION.+ 
Tne Administrator of St. Vincent, in his admirable little 
book, shows that a civil servant can be alive to the larger 
questions of policy which lie outside his administration. It 





* Bten in the peranpian, By the Hux. Gilbert Coleridge. London: Smith, 


Bider aud Co. [7s. 6d. net.) 
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St. Vinceat. Lendon; West Strand Publishing Co., Ltd. [1s. not.] 


is a plea for some form of union between our West Indian 
possessions—or, to be exact, the Lesser Antilles and British 
Guiana, for Jamaica may be regarded as a separate unit of 
the Empire, geographically and economically distinct. Mr. 
Murray, as the basis of his argument, provides a useful 
historical sketch, and a summary of the economic condition 
of the several islands. There have been sporadic unions 
among them before; for example, Barbados was united at 
one time with the Leeward Islands and at another time with 
the Windward Islands; so we may take it that there 
is nothing in the eternal nature of things to keep them 
apart. Mr. Murray is no doctrinaire, and the type of 
union which he suggests is framed solely for practical 
convenience, to enable certuin things to be well done co- 
operatively which are badly done or not done at all in 
isolation. He shows—to our mind conclusively—that yon 
cannot have commercial uniformity without some kind of 
common political machinery. The number of common interests 
is legion :— 

“Canadian reciprocity, steamship services (mail and cargo), 

steamship freight rates, cable communication and rates, postal 
arrangements, quarantine, insurance (marine, fire, and crops), 
defence, and the Panama Canal are all examples of matters which 
vitally affect the West Indies as a whole.” 
The last of these alone, the Panama Canal with its new 
problems, affords a sufficient basis for common consultation 
and policy. The inconveniences of isolation, on the other 
hand, are very real. It is not possible, for example, to enforce 
in one colony civil judgments which have been given in another, 
and there is no guarantee for similarity in legislation among 
islands that are next-door neighbours. Mr. Murray does not 
suggest unification, nor does he advise an ordinary federation. 
He would even leave customs and excise to the local assemblies, 
He has bad a draft Bill prepared which shows his views with 
the accuracy of legal terminology. He proposes a Federal 
Council, with power to legislate in certain matters specifically 
delegated to it, elected by the different colonies on » popula- 
tion basis. Its income would be raised by the surrender by 
the different units of an annual percentage of their revenues. 
Its chairman would be the High Commissioner, who would be 
one of the West Indian Governors, combining the posts as the 
South African High Commissioner used to combine his office 
with the Governorship of the Cape. Finally Mr. Murray 
suggests that the inhabitants of the islands should be con- 
sulted directly on any such scheme by means of a referendum. 
It is a clear, moderate, and well-argued proposal, and we hope 
that it will have the influence both here and in the West Indies 
which it deserves. 





FICTION. 
THE MATING OF LYDIA* 
Mrs. HumpHry Warpb’s new and very interesting novel 
forcibly illustrates a curious experience to which all novelists 
are liable. They show a marked and perfectly natural 
predilection for one or more characters, and emphasize that pre- 
dilection in the title; yet in spite of this obvious preference, the 
interest of the reader is arrested and riveted by some other 
figure, whose personality dominates the canvas and eclipses 
those to whom the beaux réles are assigned. Lydia Penfold is 
an attractive specimen of the emancipated young woman of 
to-day, prepared to make great sacrifices in order to preserve 
ber independence and to prove that her theory of camaraderie 
v. sentiment can ke worked out in practice. But though there 
is ten times more in the book about the beautiful Lydia than 
her sister Susan, it is none the less Susan, the farouche little 
Feminist, who writes dismal tragedies, eschews society, and 
blurts out home truths with unerring but painful precision, 
who interests and amuses us the more. And if this ia true of 
the leading lady, it is even truer of the male characters. 
Lydia’s rival suitors are both personable young men, the 
superior abilities of the one being offset by the boyish charm. 
the social standing, and the athletic prowess of the other. But 
when it comes to the qualitics which interest, surprise, excite 
and perplex, neither Lord Tatham nor Claude Faversham can 
hold a candle to the sinister, inhuman, pictureeque figure of 
Edward Melrose, in whom love of art has simply killed out 
natural affections. Melrose, whose home-coming after his 
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marriage to his Georgian home in Cumberland is described in 
a long und sombre prologue, is a man of old family.and great 
professions. He begins life normally and sociably enough, 
consorting with his equals, following the chase, graduating in 
diplomacy, and sitting for a few years in Parliament. But a 
reverse in love—he is rejected: by a cousin—embitters his 
whole nature while be is still a young man. He breaks with his 
yelations and his class, neglects his estate, and devotes all 
Lis energies and resources to the collection of art treasures, 
amassed but never unpacked at his home. A miser in all 
else, he spends lavishly but with unerring judgment on his 
hobby, and then, when nearly fifty and already a confirmed 
eccentric, marries the brainless daughter of a disreputable 
English art dealer settled in Italy. The marriage is fore- 
doomed to disaster, and after a homecoming, 
Neita, the wife, maddened by Melrose’s inhuman niggardli- 
ness, levants 
Hermes, converting the latter into cash, and returns to her 
people in Italy, Melrose agreeing to pay her £80 a year s0 
long as she does not molest him. When the story is resumed 
twenty years later, the condition of Melrose’s estate has long 
teen the scandal of the countryside. When he is not 
curio-hunting on the Continent he lives a 
wmong his packing-eases, barred and bolted against intru- 
sion, cut by the county, and the “ogre” of a rapidly 
legend. Suddenly the whole course of his life 
is changed by of chance. During one of his 
absences a young man is brought into his house at the point« f 
dexth after aterrible accident. When Melrose returns and 


finds his house invaded he behaves like a savage, storming at 





: 7) 
miseravie 


hermit life 


erovine 
rowing 


a freak 


nurses and doctor, and ordering them to remove their patient. 
Then all in a moment he is reconciled to the upbeaval on 


learning that the visitor is the possessor of a pricel ss colice- 





tion of gems, which ho had himself just missed acquis 
To keep them in his house he not only consents to tli 
utinued stay of Claude Faversham, but treats him 
Thus we are admiited to the strange 


with 





é 
the utmost generosity. 
vectacle of this inhuman old man beguiled into consideration 


} 
i 


iis guest, furnishing rooms magnificently for his com! 


iol 





ring him the post of agent and seeretary at a splendid 
y, and finally offering to make him his heir, What m 


sound absurd in a condensed summary is developed not me 





} " 
pans 


to keep the gems, but 





ibly Lut naturally in tke narrative. O%d 
he wanted to keep C 


as well. He was growing old, and had begun to feel that hi 


tariness was a danger and weakness. He waute: 
. 
nd 





ne better able than venal attorneys incompetent 
grapple with the confusion of his estate busi- 


only a 





underlings to 


uess. And Faversham 
business, with a turn for finance, but an art expert into the 


was not shrewd man of 





ain. 
Fy 
From this point onward the story largely resolves itself into 
arstudy in temptations: the temptation of Favershawi to sell 


bar; 


lis soul for the Melrese millions—for the old collector imposes 
coucitions which indefinitely postpone any improvements on his 
estate; and the temptation of Lydia to barter her independence 

ud ideals for a coronet. The element of surprise is always an 
wtraction, bunt we own to being more readily convinced by 
avereham’s temporary surrender than by Lydia’s obstinacy. 
Lord Tatham 


ouly an admirable and picturesque re} resentation of the “ old 


fhe sacrifice was considerable, since was not 


nobility,” but was also eminently fitted to sit in a reformed 
jiouse of Lords. He was a good landlord, er 





rgetic in local 





affairs, and he reckoned thatching and bricklaying among lis 
wccomplishments. On the other hand 


diffcultics of the situation, from the point of view of the 


the drawbacks and 


modern young woman enamoured of economic independence, 
are thus admirably sammed up:— 
“Marrying Duddon! that vast house 
those piles of money; those county relati 
herited custom which would lay its ghostly compulsion on 
ham's wifé the very instant he had married her ;—it was not 
to be thought of fora moment! She, tho artist, with ari and tho 
world before her ; she with her soul in her own keeping, and ail 
ihe beauty of eky and fell and stream to be had for the asking, to 
thake herself the bond slave cof Duddon—of that formidably 
Leautiful, that fond, fastidious mother !—and of all the ceremonial 
and paraphernalia that must come withDaddon!- She saw horsel? 
spending weeks on the mere ordering of her clothes, calling 
endiesely on stupid peopl, opening bazaars, running hospitals, 
entertaining house parties, with the elef-des champs gone for ever 
—a little drawing at odd times—and all the meaning of life 
drowned in its trappings. No—no—no!—a thousand times, No! 


and all those possessions ; 














| mean, and. another half to discover what to du with them.’ 


in his absence with her baby and a bronze | 


ns, and that web of | 





Not though her mother implored her, and every creature in 
Cumbria. and the universe thought her stark staring mad. No!— 
for her own sake first; but, above all, for Lord Tatham's 
sake. Whereat she repentantly reminded herself that after 
all, if she despised the world and the flesh, there was no 
need to give hersclf airs; for certainly Harry Tathain was 
giving proof—stronger proof, indeed, of doing the same; if 
it were really his intention to offer his. handeome person 
and his no less handsome possessions toa girl as insignificant as 
herself, Custom had not staled him. And there was his mother, 
too; who, instead of nipping the silly business in the bud, and 
carrying the foolish young man to London, was actually aiding 
and abetting—sending gracious invitations to dinner, of the most 
unnecessary deseription. What, indeod, could bo more detached, 
more romantic—apparently—than the attitude of both Tatham 
and his mother towards their own immense adyantages? Yes, 
But they were born to them; they had had time to get used to 
them. ‘It would take me half a lifetime to find out what they 
* And, 
if one takes the place, ought one not to earn the wages? Lady 
Tatham sits loose to all her social duties, scorns frocks, won't call, 
cuts bazaars, has never been known to take the chair ata meeting, 
But I should ca! that shirking. Rither refuse the game, or piey 
it! And of allthe games in the world surely, surely the Lady 
sountiful game is the dullest. I won't be bored with it!’ She went 
rds the hou ling eyes on the grasa. ‘ But, of course, 
if I could not get on without the young man, I should put up with 
y conditic Bat I can get on without him perfectly. I don’t 
But I do—I do want to be friends!” 

y put, but one cannot help feeling that it 
represents the attitude cf a woman with twenty years’ more 
kuowledge of the world than Lydia had when she refused her 
noble suitor. The sequel describes the result of ber attempt 

le of camaraderie not only with Lord 





towa . her s! 





at ns 





want to marry hin. 
, 


This is excellent 


to maintain an attitud 








Tatham, but with Faversham. It answered perfectly with 
Lord Tatham, because she was not in love with him. But 
Pavers! ppealed to her for a variety of reasons, There 
was the ince of their firet meeting just before his acci- 
lent; the com) n excited by his helplessness and weakness; 
the 100 l of whieh at once established their 
fi hip on an intimate basis; above all, the flattering 
iftitude of a man who with great potentialities for good or 
evil tu l to | for guidance and advice at the supreme 


ere was no prospect of excitement in 
y Tatham, since he was alwars 
1, on the other hand, 


mr , ‘ 
The dénotiment is 





Melrose’s wife 


c-etinergence of 


and daughtor, driven by destitution to make one Iast appcel 
to his bounty, and the tragic vengeance wreaked by 
u half-witted tenant’s son These are both intelligible 
enough, but there is something a little artificial. in the 
dispensation of poetic justice by which provision is made 
for the principal dramatis personae. The gloominess. of 
the Prologue may discourage some readers, but these who 
pereevcre will be well rewarded. The peculiar quality 


of the Cumberland landscape is brought home to us in 
many fine passages by one who may be said to hure a 
hereditary love: of the Lake Of the 


principal characters we have already spoken, but we must 


country. some of 


not omit to mention the chitelazne of Duddon, Victoria Lady 
Tatham, an interesting type of a modern grande dame : 
masterful -yet fastidious, a woman of such versatile vitality 
thatat fifty she could be intensely interested in things so diver . 
asa piece of new embroidery ora religious novel by Fogazzaro ; 
who had a soul above dress though she was still, beautiful, 
and would spend hours watching birds through a spy-glass, 
Her guests are well done, notably her parasitic brother-in-law, 
a well-drawn portrait of the cadger in excelsis; and My. 
Louis Delorme,.the great painter, who reminds ns somewhat 
of Mr. Phebus in Lothar. Excellent, again, is Mra. Penfold, 
the graceful, fatzous mother of Lydia, and the hardworking 
up-to-date little country doctor, who faces the “ogre” to maz- 
fully. But as we close the book one figure stands out above all 
the rest—that of the magnificent and impenitent old Melrose, 
through all whose eccentricities there ran a strain of mad 
selfwill, pride of class and wealth; who scorned philanthropy, 
being unable to see why he should spend his energies in 
trying to mend what the Demiurge had made a meee of; and 
derived the on'!y sensations which made life worth living from 
collecting works of art and fighting the other people who 
wanted the same things that he did, 








The Man who would not be King. By Sidney Dark. (J. Lane. 
6s.)—This is a story written hy a pestim:st to illustrate the evils 
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of a model village or small industrial town. “ Slavingtonville” is 
the creation of the Slavington firm whose product is peptonized 
soup, and in it the inhabitants are made sober and virtuous 
through self-interest. The hero of the story, who unexpectedly 
becomes head of the firm, sees quite correctly that being virtuous 
from such a motive does not improve the character, and proceeds 
to encourage his workmen to behave as free men and not as 
slaves. It might have been thought that as character was what 
the inhabitants of Slavingtonville were lacking in, it would be 
apparent to the most foolish of mankind that the experiment of 
reversing the old policy of the firm and encouraging them to do 
as they pleased, however well meant, would only end in disaster. 
And 80, of course, it does, with the usual consequences to the 
wives and children of the backsliders. If we consider not merely 
the hero's action, but the history of S!avingtonville as a whole, 
we come back to the tag which was appended by Archbishop 
Whately to the proverb, “ Hozesty is the best policy ”-—“ but he 
who is honest for this reason is not an honest man.” It is right 
for all men to live sober, honest, and quiet lives, but it is no 
improvement to the character when this is done for fear of losing 
employment and not through se!f-respect. The above dicta are 
exceedingly trite and sententious, but for all that, like many 
other sententious sayings, they contain the root of the matter. 

The Pearl Stringer. By Peggy Webling. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.)—The heroine cf this story is the gentlest of girls, brimming 
over with unselfishness. It is a merit of the author that the 
character is not colourless or merely negative. Her romance 
comes with the honourable friendship of an elderly widower, a 
retired Anglo-Indian of scme social distinction. His kindness 
brings intellectual interests and happiness into her life. It is 
probably true to life that their companicnship should, on his part 
at any rate, be devoid of both sentimentality and thoughts of 
marriage, but it is sad that he should be killed and she be left 
with the prospect of stringing pearls for the rest of her life. 
There is not much plot so far as this heroine is concerned, but 
mingled with her story is that of her friend (and foil’, Rose, who 
has a passionate love-affair with an attractive, unprincipled young 
man. She learns eventually the value of her husband’s love, 
though outwardly he appears a dull, middle-aged dentist. The 
minor characters are celightfully drawn. Miss Webling convinces 
us cf her sympathy with them at, and of her knowledge of their 
lives. As she generally takes trouble with her language, it is 
especially hard on those who like her work to jar them suddenly 
with such a phrase as this: “ Rostron, a little uncomfortable by 
having Miss Grey wait on him . . .” 

ReapaBre Novuets.— Child of Storm. By H. Rider Haggard. 
(Cassell and Co. 62.)—An instalment of Zulu history, introducing 
the young Cetewayo, Allan Quatermain, and a wonderful woman, 
of course, with grand fighting and wizardry. WO,. By Maurice 
Drake. (Methuen and Co, 6s.)—An exciting tale of secret 
trading in a valuable chemical, life at sea, and a love interest, 
described in colloquial style-——The Burnt House. By Christopher 
Stone. (M.Secker. 6s.)—A pleasing story of how love reawakens 
nature in a young widow and frees her from an obsession, told 
with Mr. Stone’s fresh originality. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Beoks of the week as have not been 
veserved for review m other forms.) 


The Journal of an Army Surgeon during the Peninsular War. 
(Messrs. Cornish, St. Anne’s Square, Manchester. 7s. 6d.)— 
Charles Boutflower was surgeon to the Fortieth Regiment during 
the greater part of the Peninsular War. He arrived in Portugal 
in August 1809, just after the battle of Talavera; he witnessed 
the battles of Busaco, Albuera, and Salamanca, as well as the 
capture of Ciudad Rodrigo and of Badajos, and returned to 
England only a few weeks before the battle of Vittoria. The 
journal which he kept during this period can be read with great 
interest, even though it throws no very searching light upon 
military history. The truth is that Boutflower’s accounts of the 
nost thrilling events of the war are less interesting than his com- 
ments upon everyday affairs. The storming of Badajos, for 
instance, is by no means vividly described by him; he falls easily 
into the clichés of the period, declaring that “a scene of horror at 
once dreadful and sublime presented itself,” and remarking that 
“tho explosions from the several mines the enemy had prepared 
were indescribably awful, but certainly furnished a coup d’eil 
such as I never expect or indeed wish again to witness.” Much 
instruction may, however, be got from the diary if it ia 
looked at as the production of a typical, if rather narrow-minded, 
Englishman of the middle classes faced with all the unexpected 





and painful experiences of a foreign campaign. His na@/ incon. 
sistencies of feeling and opinion are most attractive. At Albuera 
his humanity was so much shocked that he says: “I have been so 
completely horrified at the dreadful ecenes I have lately been 
compelled to witness that they have given me a disgust for the 
army I never before entertained.” And yet after the capture of 
Ciudad Rodrigo he clamours in the most bloodthirsty way against. 
the clemency displayed to the garrison, and observes that “this 
was at best but a milk and water humanity, and in point of policy 
should be severely condemned.” The discouragement felt in the 
army during the defence of the lines of Torres Vedras is echoed 
in the diary. On November 26th, 1810, Boutflower writes that 
“this is generally and justly considered one of the most sickening 
campaigns in military history,” and adds that “a great portion of 
the officers of the British Army are disgusted with it, as the 
Gazelte some few months hence will, I conceive, abundantly 
evince.” Yet in general he finds no words of praise too high for 
the Duke of Wellington. On his first arrival in Portugal, Boutflower 
was greatly shocked by the “ disgusting levity ” of the inhabitants 
in (hoir religious practices, and came at last to look upon “ Buona- 
parté, notwithstanding his unworthiness, as an instrument in the 
Hand of Providence” for abolishing “the present system of 
idolatry.” So far does this unfortunate intolerance lead him as 
to conquer fer a time even his patriotism: “This subject,” he 
confesses, “has cccupied me much within these few last days; and 
it is under this view of it that I think it even desirable that the 
French should eventually succeed in subjugating Spain and 
Portugal.” We may add an anecdote to show that Boutflower’s 
diary is not without its humorous side :— 

“A singular hoax was a few days since played off upon the good 
People of Lisbon. Advertisements were stuck up in all parts of 
the Town stating that a British officer had invented a pair cf Cork 
Boots of a very singular construction, with which he purposed on 
such a day at twelve o’clock to walk across the Tagus from Belem 
to the opposite side of the River and to return at one. Almost 
the whole Popu'ation of Lisbon repaired to Belem to witness this 
extraordinary feat: the Tower was reserved for the Regency 
Marshall Beresford, and the other great characters with their 
Families ; it exhibited a Blaze, if not of Beauty, at least of 
Diamonds. After waiting several hours, and no performer 
appearing, they perceived the hoax, and departed to their respec- 
tive homes, each laughing at the other.” 

We must end by expressing our gratitude to Charles Boutflower’s 
family for printing this very interesting journal. 





The Journal of the Rev. John Wes'ey, A.M. Edited by Nehemiah 
Curnock. Vol. IV. (Charles H. Kelly, 102. 60.)—We must chronicle 
the appearance of the fourth volume of the Standard Edition of 
Wesley’s Journal, which covers the period from 1751 to 1762. It 
will be found to contain as many interesting things as its pre- 
decessors. Here, for instance, are some reflections called up by a 
study of Baxter’s “ History of the Councils” :— 


“ What a company of execrable wretches have they been (cne 
cannot justly give them a milder title) who have almost in every 
age, since St. Cyprian, taken upon them to govern the Chureh ! 
How has one Council been perpetually cursing another, and 
delivering all over to Satan, whether predecessors or contem- 
poraries, who did not implicitly receive their determinations, 
though generally trifling, sometimes false, and frequently unin- 
telligible or self-contradictory! Surely Mahometanism was let 
loose to reform the Christians! I know not but Constantinople 
has gained by the change.” 

Or, again, we may quote Wesley’s criticism of “a celebrated book, 
‘The Fable of the Bees’” :— 


“Till now I imagined there had never appeared in the world 
such a book as the works of Machiavel. But de Mandeville goes 
far beyond it. The Italian only recommends a few vices, as useful 
to some particular men and on some particular occasions. But 
the Englishman loves and cordially recommends vice of every 
kind ; not only as useful now and then, but as absolutely necessary 
at all times for all communities! Surely Voltaire would hardly 
have said so much.” 





Paris and Her Treasures. By Ethel E. Bicknell. (Methuen and Co. 
5a. net.) —The chief sights of Paris and its neighbourhood are here 
described in alphabetical order. The treatment and style are 
more human than those of Baedeker, but there is a corresponding 
loss in the quantity of information supplied. The first section of 
the book, dealing with “Some Practical Notes on Paris,” will 
probably be found to be the most useful part of it. A new 
edition has just appeared of The Charm of Paris: An Anthology, 
compiled by Mr. Alfred H. Hyatt (Chatto and Windus, 5s. net), 
to which twelve new pictures by Mr. Harry Morley have been 
added, 








Henry the Lion. By Austin Lane Poole. (3impkin Marshall. 
2s, 6d. net.)—This is the Lothian Historical Essay for 1912, and is 
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an excellently written study of the famous contemporary and rival 
of Frederick Barbaross. 








Magazines anp Surat Pusrications.—Woe have received the 
following for March: The Pall Mall Magazine, the Century, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper’s Magazine, the Windsor 
Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the Outlook, the Girl’s Own 
Paper, the Educational Review, the Vineyard, the Cornhill Magazine, 
Author, St. George’s Magazine, Baily’s Magazine, the Atlantic 
Monthly, the North American Review, the Parents’ Review, 
Science Progress, the English Church Roview, the Munsey, the 
Iustrated Poultry Record, United Empire, the Dominion Medical 
Monthly, Nash’s Magazine, Law Magazine and Review, the Empire 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, Scottish Historical Review, the 
Sunday at Home, Everybody’s Story Magazine, the Boy’s Own Paper, 
the World’s Work, Current Opinion, Cassier’s Magazine, the Forwm, 
Church Quarterly Review, Statistical Journal, Nation in Arms, Ski-ing, 
Constructive Quarterly, Dial, the Lcclesiastical Review, the 
Churchman, Industrial Canada, Ezpository Times, Peru of To-day, 
the State, Arena, Architectural Review, Imprint, Garden Cities 
and Town Planning, Popular Science Monthly, Law Quarterly 
Review, British Review, All the World, Wild Life, British Birds, 
Interpreter, Book Monthly, Yale Review, School World, Bedrock, 
Eugenics Review, Modern Language Teaching, East and the West, 
Journal of Education, Mothers in Council, International Theosophical 
Chronicle, International Review of Missions, Socialist Review, 
Journal of Royal United Service Institution, Sociological Review, 
Iniernational Journal of Ethics, Manchester Quarterly, Columbia 
University Quarterly, Irish Church Quarterly, American Historical 
Review, Journal of English Studies, Celtic Review, University 
Magazine, Rajput Herald, Fry’s Magazine. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





> 
Baker (A. J.), The Impenitert Prayer, er 8vo (Long) 6/0 
Bird (B.), The Gay Adventure, Cr8V0 .............csesesseeeeeeeees (W. Blackwood) 6/0 


Birmingham (G. A.), The Adventures of Dr. Whitty, cr 8vo......Methuen) 6/0 
Boehme (K. A.), The Attainment of Happiness, er8vo (Power-Book Co.) net 3,6 
Boutroux (E.), Education and Ethies, cr Svo ...... (Williams & Norgate) net 5/0 
Bradford (E. E.), Passing the Love of Women, and other Poems, er 8vo 
(Routledge) net 4/6 
Bryant (L. S.), School Feeding, CF 80 ........s:c0sseeeererereeenens Cine net 5/0 
Buckrose (J. E. ), Because of Jane, cr 8vo Millis & Boon) 6/0 
Butler (E.), Modern Pumping and Hydraulic Machinery, on 
(C. Griffin) net 18/0 











Cadell (H. M.), The Story of the Forth, roy 8vo............... (Mi: ucLehose) net 16,0 
Cannan (G.), Four Plays, cr 80 ...........c0ceeeeeees .(Sidewick & Jackson) net 2/6 
Cavalier (Z. L.), The Soul of the Orient, er 8vo ...(Murray & Evenden) net 5/0 
Chambers (R. W.), The Gay Rebellion, cr 890 ......0......cc.c0eeeeenee (Appleton) 6/0 


Commentaries of Isho'dad of Merv in Syriac and English, vol. 4, 4to 

(Camb, Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Copley (F. B.), The Impeachment of President Israels.....(Macmillan) net 4/6 
Cullis (C. E.), Matrices and Determinoids, vol. 1 (Camb. Univ. Press) net 21/0 
















Duckworth (R.), Occasional Sermons, cr 8VO ..........00.-+-.0++ (Mowbray) net 3.6 
Egville (H. D’), Imperial Defence and Closer Union, 8vo...(P. 8. King) net 7/6 
Elgie (J. H.), Night Skies of a Year, 8V0 ...........c.cs.csvesssereees (Author) net 6/0 
Fetterless (A.), Willie in the Isle of Man (and After) (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Pinot (J.), Problems of the Sexes, 8V0................sccseeeceeseeeeeeee oe (Nutt) net 12/6 


Fraser (E.), The Soldiers whom Wellington Led, cr 8vo...... (Methuen) net 5/0 
Fyfe (E. D.), Written on our Foreheads, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Golsworth (A.), A Little Worid, cr 8vo.... G. Allen) 6/0 


Good (W.), Garden Book, cr 8V0 ...............0+ ""(Blackie) net 5/0 
Green (E. E.), The Price of Friendship, Cr 8V0 .......c0cesceseeseseeeee (S. Paul) 6/0 
2 7 * SL UY a (8S. Panl) 6/0 
Grundy (M. B.), Patricia Plays a Part, cr 8vo .(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Haig (R.), Kynaston’s Wife, cr 8V0 ..............cceeecvereereeeresseseseeneees (Everett) 60 
Halford (F. M.), The Dry-Fly Man’s Handbook, 8vo...... . (Routledge) net 21/0 


Hamilton (C.), Technical School Organization and Teaching, 8vo 

(Routledge) net 2/6 
Hart (J. A.), Sardon and the Sardon Plays, er 8vo......... ..(Lippincott) net 9/0 
Hird (PF. ). Lancashire Stories, Vol. 1, roy 8vo ... (Jack) net 6/0 
Hirschfeld (C. F.) and Ulbricht (T. ¢. ), Gas Power te hap man & Hall) net 5/6 
Hodgson (W. H.), Carnacki, the Ghost-Finder, cr 8v0.............00....+. (Nash) 6/0 
Holborn (A.), Led by a Child, and other Sermons, cr Svo...(. rke) net 2/6 
Hough (R. H.) and Boehm (Ww. M.), Elementary Principles of Ele sctricity 

ee . (Macmills an) 6/0 

Howells (G.), The Soul of India, cr 8vo................0+-+: Ade C larke) net 5/0 
Jerrold (L.), The French and the English, 8vo_ ......(Che ap man & Hall) net 7/6 
Kenilworth (W. W.), Psychic Control through Self-Knowle< ige, er 8vo 

(W. Rider) net 3/6 








Kernahan (Mrs. C.), The Mystery of Mere Hall, cr 8vo _............ (Everett) 6/0 
Larsen (C.) and White (W.), Dairy Technology ...... (Chapman & Hall) net 6/6 
Leith (W. C.), Sirenica, cr BVO ..........ccccecceccessereseesceesecers (Lane) net 3/6 


Le Roy (E.), ‘A New Philosophy : Henri Bergson (Williams «& Norgate )net 5/0 
Levy (P. M.), The Rational Education of the Will, cr 8vo...(W. Rider) net 8/6 









Lioyd (J. A. T.), The Keal Canadian, 8vo...... .... (Everett) net 7/6 
Lomax (J. W.), Fine Cotton Spinning, cr 8vo . - ‘(Emmott) net 8/6 
Low (I.), Growing Pains, cr 8V0.........000-<0000008 .... (Heinemann) 6/0 
M'Intyre (D. M.), Spirit ‘and Power, cr 8vo ..(J. Clarke) net 2/6 
Memorials of Old North Wales, 8V0 ........:::::sssescseceeeeneeeeee ..(G. Allen) net 15/0 
Noblet (A.) and Reef}(E.), E soentieiwel French Grammar, cr 8vo (Nutt) net 26 
Phillips (D. G.), Geore Helm, cr 8V0 .....s:ssssv-sssessesesenesssntseeess (Appleton) 6/0 
Punshon (E. R.), Hidden Lives, cr BVO .......+ (Ward & Leck) 6/0 
Ramsey (O.), A Girlof no Importance, GP BUD oo cancccecovcccverenesonsccseese (Long) 6/0 
Rhys (G.), The Charming of E estercel, cr 8vo .. (Dent) 6/0 
Rice (C. Y¥.), Porzia, cr 8VO ............0scesssesseees "(Hodder & ‘Btoughton) net 5/0 
Robert (L. De), Life’s Last Gift, er BVO ............ .(S. Paul) 6/0 


Roberts (C.) and Smith (Rk. M - Practical Locomotive Ope rating, 8vo 
pee ae 8/6 

Roberts (M.), Gloomy Fanny and other Stories, cr 8VO  .......0000.-e.(Nash) 6/0 

Rose (H.). Henrik Ibsen, Poet, Mystic and Moralist, er 8vo . .. (Fifield) net 26 





Washburn (S.), Nogi, CP BVO .2...00sererseersessecessreees’ A sini ms 
Washburn (8. x The Cable Game, er 8vo ...., nn z ta: Maina) — A 
Weeks (K.), Five Unprac tical Soon %, cr BVO ........, a, ae net 5/0 
Whitehead (A. N.) and Russell (B. I rincipia Mathematic a, Vol. 3, 


(Camb. Univ. fae net 210 


L 1 B ERTY 
pesss FABRICS 
EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Liberty & Co., Ltd,, Regent Street, London. 
BY SPECIAL DENT'S WATOHES AND | CLOCKS 
(y vi Medal, Tanco- 
APPOINTMENT British E shibttion. Tite ts el Prize ae 
TO THE KING. 


FOR 
FURNISHING 


to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
a Regulators, Chronographs, and 


Com passes. 

New, cata CATALOGUE free on application. 
a. k th aa¢ ck, 

akers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 

61 Strand, or 4 Royal Guohange, | ee 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£&4,000,0C0, 
CLAIMS PAID..................... &100,000,000. 


ad 
PRADE- MAK. 

















THOMAS & SONS, 


TAI*LloRS AWD 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


32 Erook Street, Crocvencr Equare, W.; 
and 4 Avenue de Friedland, Paris. 





Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the previnces, and will be happy to 
wait upon any gentieman by appointment. 





A SHARE OF THE PROFITS ‘ON 
TWENTY-ONE MILLION POUNDS. 


BONUS YEAR. 





For many years past a periodical distribution of tho surplus 
accumulated by the Scottish Widows’ Fund Life Assurance 
Society has taken place. For the last 40 years the rate of Bonus 
paid by this Society has never fallen below 34s. per cent. per 
annum on the Total Sums Assured. It is possible to allot this 
handsome rate of Compound Bonus because the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund is carried on in the interests, not of Shareholders, but of the 
members themselves, to whom the profits exclusively belong. 

As all With-Profit Policies issued during 1913 will be entitled 
to a share in the Profits at Division at 3lst December, the present 
is an excellent time to take out a Policy. 

Policies for Children, Educational Purposes, Business Require- 
ments, Marriage Settlements, Dependents, Old Age, Death Duties. 


Write for Booklet to: 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Head Office: 9, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
London: 28, CORNHILL, E.C, 5, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


FTERNOON TEA.—LAKE NEMI: English tea and 

toast, English and American visitors to Rome making excursions to 
Lake Nemi are sure to want Afternoon Tea. They will find it, served by an 
entirely English staff at Miss Llewellyn’s Tea House, by the lake, knc = r= the 
“Grotta Lupara” (Grotto des Louves), Stepping place of trams, Catena, 
Genzano. Ladies’ room, 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 





O BE LET from April, for the summer months, a 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY CASTLE, the home of Bocaccio., Situa 
tion commands magnificent views. Between Florence and Sienna with good 
train service. Interesting excursions to Volterra, San Gimignano, etc.—Apply 

MISS ROBINS, Castello di Certaldo, Prov. di Firenze, Italia, 


EST DORSET. —To be let, furnished, 4 guineas, from 
April, a charming Country Cottage, pretty garden, quiet surroundings, 
lovely scenery; 5 Bed, 3 Sittingrooms ; 400 feet altitude; post office an 
church one mile, station 3}. Apply Box ‘No. 603, The Spectator, 1 Welliagtoa 
Street, Strand, London, W.C 


AMPSTEAD G ARDEN SUBURB is easy of access. 
Particulars of the best houses to let can be obtained from Hampstead 
Tenants’ Estate Office, Temple Fortune House, Hampstead Way, Finchley 





Royal Spades Auction Bridge. By ‘ Bascule,’ * 12mo. Sashintanil (Longmans) net 3/0 
Slemons (J. M.), The Prospective Mother, cr 8vo .... —_ pincott) net 6/0 
Specimens of Scottish Literature, 1325-1835, Cr BVO .....cccccce0e lackie) net 2/6 
Stanton (C.) and Hosken (H.), Called to Judgment, er 8vo ......... (8s. — 6/0 
Kime A (FP. W.), Die tionary of Organs and Organists, Sree. Logan) net 6/0 

li (Cc. , Miniatures : Reproductions, folio ...... {Lane} net 315/0 
Underw ‘e. W.), A Book of Dear Dead Women, cr 8vo ..(A. Melrose) 6/0 
Vuyst (P. De), Woman’s Place in Rural Economy, 8vo .........(Blackie) net 3/6 
Warschauer (J.), The Way of Understanding, cr $vo ........ (J. Clarke) net 3/6 


Road, London, N.W, (Golders Green Tube), Write or cull, 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
ANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Governors will shortly appoint, for September, two mistresses to teach 
respectively CLASSICS and Ht STORY, chiefly to upper forms. Candidates 
must be college women: high scholarship essential—experience of public 
school life a recommendation. Salary according to scale, initial amount 
dependent on qualifications. Pension Fund, Either post might be for part 
time if the holder were carrying on research work at the University or in the 
Public Libraries. Applications to be sent to the HEAD-MISTRESS by 


April 30th. 
pf tarerar OF JUSTICE, EGYPT, 
KHEDIVIAL SCHOOL OF LAW, CAIRO. 


LAW LECTURESHIP. . 

Applications are invited for a post as LAW LECTURER at the Khedivial 
School of Law, Cairo, under the Egyptian Ministry of Justice. Salary L.E.600 
(about £615 sterling), rising to L.E.800 (about £820 sterling), Candidates 
must be Barristers of the English or Irish Bars, Advocates at the Scottish 
Bar, or have been admitted Solicitors; have a University Honours degree, and 
not be under 25 years of age. The selected candidate will be required at first 
to lecture on Roman Law and Jurisprudence. Applications, accompanied by 
copies only of testimonials, should be addressed before April 30th to the 
DIRECTOR OF THE KHEDIVIAL SCHOOL OF LAW, Cairo, who will 
supply further information to candidates regarded as eligible. 


ff\HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The Council invite applications for the CHAIR OF GREEK. Stipend £700. 
Applications should be sent not later than the Ist May to the REGISTRAR, 
University of Manchester, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


f{F\HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 

The Council invites APPLICATIONS for the POST of SECRETARY to 
the APPOINTMENTS BOARD. ary, £300.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Registrar, the University, Manchester. 














NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—Notice is hereby given, 
that the Senate is about to proceed to elect two Examiners in 
Experimental Psychology for the year 1913-14, for Examinations above the 
Matriculation in the Faculties of Artsand Science. Full particulars of the 
remuneration can be obtained on application to the Principal. Candidates 
must send in their names to the Principal, with any attestation of their 
qualifications they 4 think desirable, on or before Tuesday, April Ist. (It 
is particularly desired by the Senate that no application of any kind be made 
to its individual members.) If testimonials are submitted, three copies at 
least of each should be sent. Original testimonials should not be forwarded 


in any case, 
By order of the Senate, 


University of London, 
South Kensington, S.W. HENRY A, MIERS, 
Principal. 


___ March, 1913. 
_=s UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 
BRUNNER CHAIR OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY, 


The Council invite applications for this CHAIR. The appointment will date 
from October Ist, 1913, The Stipend of the Chair is fixed at not less than £600 
per annum, 

Applications, with personal references, and TEN COPIES of Testimonials 
(printed or typed) should be forwarded to the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained, not later than May 24th, 1913, 

P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar. 


COMPANY’S SCHOOL, HORNSEY. 








. oeeee ERS’ 


The Governors invite applications for the position of HEAD-MASTER of 
this School, which will become vacant in August next by the retirement of the 
present Head- Master. 

Candidates must have had experience in a good Secondary School, be 
Graduates of a University in the United Kingdom and must be under 45 years 





of age. 

The salary will be £600 per annum, with increments of £25 per annum for 
the first four years. 

The present Head-Master has not taken Boarders and a Head-Master’s house 
is not provided, The new Head-Master will, however, be permitted, if he so 
desires, tu take a limited number of boarders under regulations and conditions 
as to fees to be approved by the Governors. 

Applications, which must be on the printed form to be obtained from the 
CLERK TO THE GOVERNORS, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, E.C., must 
be returned so as to reach him not later than Friday, April 4th, 1913. 
Canvassing directly or indirectly will disqualify. 

A copy of the Prospectus of the School will be supplied on application, 


CIN EDWARD'S © SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMP HILL. 


The HEAD MISTRESS-SHIP of the Grammar School for Girls at Camp 
Hill will be vacant at the end of the Summer term by the resignation of the 
present Head Mistress, Miss H. Sullivan, and the Governors invite applications 
from candidates for this appointment. 

In addition toa fixed salary of £150 a year, the Head Mistress will derive from 
the Foundation additional emoluments by Capitation Fees, which, together 
with the fixed salary, have for many years past produced anincome of £350 per 
annum, and this sum will not be exceeded. 

The new Head Mistress will be expected to enter upon her duties in 
September, 1913, 

andidates are requested to refrain from making personal application to an: 
of the Governors, and to transmit one copy of their letter of Application an 
Testimonials on or before the 19th April next, to the Secretary, Mr. H. E, 
HERD, King Edward’s School, Birminghim, from whom forms a application 
may be obtained, and to whom any correspondence relative to the appointment 
should be addressed. 

Birmingham, 8th March, 1913, 

ECRETARY and BURSAR wanted for the Oxford House 

in Bethnal Green, Under 40. Knowledge of book-keeping. Reside at 

the Oxford House, Communicant of the Church of England, University, or 
retired Army or Navy, preferred. 

Salary, £150 with free board and lodging. 

Apply HEAD, Oxford House, Bethnal Green, E, 








XFORD or CAMBRIDGE HONOURMEN required to 
take (1) Science, Maths., and some History; £460 with residence, 
(2) Advanced History, fair French and German; £200 non-resident. 
For these and other posts apply REGISTRAR, Joint Scholastic Agency, 
23 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, W.C, 


Ss", -PETER’S COLLEGE, RADLEY.—The position of 
WARDEN of the College being VACATED by the appointment of the 








present Warden to the Vicarage of St. Mary, Nottingham, the Council invite 
APPLICATIONS for the post. 
information of the age, 
and also the names of three references, and ad 
deacon of Oxford, Christ Church, Oxford. 


p They should be sent by March 21, with full 
sition, and Academical distinctions of the applicant, 
ed to the Ven, the Arch- 











NGINEERING PUPIL.—Vacancy in high-class works 

for gentleman's son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ course 
under M.Inst.C.E.—Box No, 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


ARWIOKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


Applications are invited for temporary post as ASSISTANT DIRECTOR of 
Higher Education in Warwickshire, to commence duties atonce, Salary at 
rate of £25 per month. Post will last for four to six months. If satis. 
factory may lead to permanent o_o Oxford or Cambridge graduate 
preferred. Apply, BOLTON KING, Education Office, Warwick. 











0 ctealiaiial COUNCIL OF DURHAM, 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 


DURHAM GIRLS’ COUNTY SCHOOL. 

HEAD. MISTRESS holding a University Degree or its equivalent required 
in September 1913, Salary, £250 for the first year, rising by annual increments 
of £10 to £300. Candidates must have had satisfactory experience of the 
working of a Secondary School. Applications accompanied by 20 copies of 
testimonials must be made on the prescribed form (now obtainable on forward. 
ing stamped addressed foolscap envelope), and be sent so as to be received by 
the undersigned not later than the first post on the morning of 7th April 1913, 

Canvassing directly or indirectly may disqualify. 


J. A. L. ROBSON, 
Shire Hall, Durham. County Secretary for Higher Education, 
10th March 1913. 





(CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


FALMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Wanted, for next Term, an ASSISTANT MASTER to teach Singing, Drill, 
and Shorthand. Salary £120, rising by annual increments of £10 to a maximum 
of £160. Apply on or before the 20th March, 1913, to the HEAD-MASTER, 
Grammar Sthool, Falmouth. 

6th March, 1913. 


+ ies UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
LECTURER IN PUBLIC AND COMMON LAW. 


The Council invite applications for the post of LECTURER in PUBLIO 
and COMMON LAW. Salary £300. The Lecturer will be allowed to do 
Chamber practice. Applications (with copies of testimonials) should be lodged 
on or before April 2ist, 1913, with the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars as to the conditions of appointment, &c., can be obtained. 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


| ee WANTED, in May next, for Deacon's 

Endowed School, Peterborough. Ordinary subjects of Secondary 
Schools, Graduate. Age, not over thirty-five. Fixed stipend of £350 per 
annum. Appl » with copies of three recent testimonials, by Monday, 17th 
March, to W. 5 . ADNITT, Clerk to the Governors, Oriel House, Peterborough, 











T E HEAD-MASTER OF TRENT COLLEGE, 
Derbyshire, strongly recommends for a position of trust in a school 
or elsewhere, SCHOOL SERGEANT (late 15th Hussars), recently incapaci- 
tated by accident from teaching gymnastics, but otherwise capable. A w, 
with wife and one child, Excellent influence with boys, usical.—Apply 
HEAD-MASTER. 


LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary ining, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There isa Loan Fund. 








T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Priucipal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-50 gs, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terraca, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. 
Babies in residence. 








(AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE 


FOR SCHOOLMASTERS, 


Some vacant places remain to be filled for the next Session, which begins on 
October 10th, 

The Course for the ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT extends over three 
years. All students must become matriculated members of the University, 
and they will be required to read for a degree. They must accordingly be 
qualified by the Regulations of the Board of Education for the Training of 
Teachers for Elementary Schools, a ndix A (II.). 

The Course for the SECONDAR DEPARTMENT is for a year consisti 
of three consecutive terms. Candidates for admission must be Graduates 
this or some other University. 

For further particulars apply to the Vice-Principal of the College, Wark- 
worth House, Cambridge. 


———— OO = 


PRIVATE TUITION. 
FEW Gentlemen’s Sons received as PUPILS by ex- 


schoolmaster of twenty years’ experience. Preparation for Public 
Schools and Navy. Good modern house in spacious grounds, Healthy and 
beautiful situation.—The Rev. L. C. COOPER, Tibberton Vicarage, Droitwich. 


AMBRIDGE MAN, 23, desires for the Easter Holidays, 

private tutorship to young boy preparing for Public School or Osborne. 

Highest references and testimonials,—Apply T. H. WOODS, Wellswood Prep. 
School, Torquay, 





—— — ——-, 
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GRUGEON, B.A. Oxon.—PRIVATE TUITION for all Exams and 
preparation for Holy Orders.—Vor terms, references, and recent successes, 
write to “ Parkside,” | Alumburst Road, Bournemouth, W. 


R= EV. ©. G. MORTIMER, B.A. Oxon, and C. L. 


~ GIRLS “SCHOOLS A “AND “COLLEGES, 
HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


3% DENISON HOUSE, aaa, LONDON. 
"Peley shone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, ~“PARKSTONE, DORSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gratncer Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Guiensox, ! M.A., ~~ Lang. Tripos, Camb. 
Board and Tuition, £60" ay 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education, Special department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Hicad-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCass 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Poard and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year, Special advantages for girls 


preparing for the University. — 
S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Term began January 17th and ends April 4th. 


[Ltisirerean, HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 











HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 

as CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. ‘Thorough Education 

on modern lines, ge attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 

Pypils rSS for advan Examinations and for the Universities if 
require ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &e. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— The tone of the Schooland the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
rmitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 

, C.M.S., and many others. —Ap ply P rineipal f for p rospectus. 


. RNOLD- FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, L7p., 
BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautiful York. 
sbire surroundings, Boarding House, Enlarged curriculum, PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for boys under9, KINDERGARTEN, Gymnasium, Large playing 
felds, Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 

e).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises speci ially built fora School. 
pon Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Teunis, Cricket, &e. 
Sumimner Term begins May 6th, Next vacancies in September. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE,.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, ‘twenty minutes 
ty rail from Liverpool, Hea -Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRET ‘ARY 
at the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard, 
\T. HILDA’S SCHOO _. FOLKESTONE.—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well- appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as wellas to physical development, Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 
} IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
Easter holidays, April 2 to April 20. 


ly PORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 

President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B,, M.P, Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALE XANDER. “The Staff consists ot 
Kedical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in omy branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
| some pe Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of P hysical 

ucation, 

Eefer-ncees ) pemmaltind, to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 

Hon. end Rev, E, Lyttelto:i, D. D.—Further} articulars from the SECRE TARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

us BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers cf Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Sehools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
sad Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 

tiology and Hygienc, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Ten nis, &e. 
TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE C AI LING. 
A NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING 
AND HYGIENE, ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, 
— a full professional trai ning in the following st abjects: S ish Educa- 
tional and Medical Gymné wtics, Aesthetic Dancing, Fo ik at g, Swimming, 

Games, Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Goox 1 posts obtained after training. 


PA2RinG Tons, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 










Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES IES . (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 
For Mlustrated Prospectus app ly to the Head-Mistress. 


}_LGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G, TARL KTON YOUNG, M.A, 
Treparation for the Universities; Annual Se hol wships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE D} aP ARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoi zr the School, 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A. 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


co COLLEGE FOR 
WORCESTE SRSHIRE. 

The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on March 26th for 

entrance in May and on June Lith for entrance in September 1913, 

For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 








GIRLS, 











BRSBY LA Dr ES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

a-Bathing; beantif yt ay | wo they 7 Hockey, Fonnite 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRI NCIPALe 


] ‘Tf AMPSTEAD HEATH.—The ‘Prior ry School stands on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea- a-level; air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education bay _ ern methods.’ Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, 
puaee mes. Boarders 60 to 90 gns. Some day- 
ship for 3 years, Illustrated Prospectus trom Principals, ‘Wissen At es Alcock | & Cocks. 
ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above eea level. 
Principal—Miss H, T, NEILD, M.A, (Vict.), Class, Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg).—Prospectus on : application. 
UDOR HALL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. . Estab- 
lished 1850, Thorough Modern Education for the DAUGHTERS OF 
GENTLEMEN. House stands high in 100 acres of ground. Games, Health 
exercises under trained Mistress. Gymnasium. Girls taken to concerts and 
places of interest in Town. Spreciatirixs.—LECTURES im English, French 
and German by well-known professors. MUSIC.—Foreign Conservatoire 
system. ART. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and 
Miss Auerbach. Thorough education i in the bracing ar of the Cr Craven highlands. 


EST KIRBY HIGH SCHOOL. = Boarding- -house, 
under the management of Mrs. HERMAN, B.A., formerly second- 
mistress of the my High &chool (Belvedere Be hool), G.P.D.8.T., and 
member of the Cheshire Education Committee 1903-1912. Summer term begins 
April 29th. Sandiway, Hoscote Park. West Kirby. 
PENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
12 acres. Entire charge taken of children from abroad, Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimuing. __ Principals: The Misses SALES, 


TJ ARPENDEN HALL, Herts—A Small HOME- 

SCHOOL for GIRLS; thorough general education on modern lines; 

fitted cymnasium; Swedish drill every day; field for games.—Principal, 
Miss English (formerly Senior Mistress of Prior’s Fie ld, Godalming). 


afresmets for 














ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C, G. Monte- 

fore ; Secretary, Mz. Arthur G. Symonds,—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 

BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical, 

Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses, MARAICHEB 

YSTEM, by Frenchman, Ca entering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal; 
pe HUGHES JONES, F.R. 1.8. Ist Class Certificates, — See Prospectus. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
—Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Man- 
sions, London, W.C, Estab. 1905, 


T A M M E RI NWN G, 


“The Beasley Treatment.”” This Book giving the experience of one who cured 
himself after forty years suffering will be sent post free on application to the 
author—W. J. Ketley, “ Tassangower. ** Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 








BOYS SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


7 ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLASGOW, 
SCHOOL OF NAVIGATION, 


THE SEA-GOING TRAINING YACHT 
‘VIVID’ 


(550 tons displacement, 425 horse power) 

will be commissioned on April Ist, when approved candidates will be accepted 
as marine cadets for a course of training during the summer cruising season, 
which ends in September. 

The winter course within the College begins in October. 

Service in the ‘ Vivid’ counts towards the qualifying period of sea-apprentice- 
ship. 

Particulars may be obtained on application to the Director, the Royal 
Tech mnie al ¢ ‘ollege, Glasgow. _ ; a 

BEADING Ss od 2 OO ke 
(Founded ¢, 1120), 


VISITORS: The_ Ne ce Chancellor of Oxford University, the President of 
. John’s, and the Warden of All Souls. 
BEAD.- MASTE R: The Kev. W. Chas. E ppstein, D.D., F.R.A.S. 

SEVENTY-TWO pounds per aunum covers all the necessary expenses of 
boarders, each of whom has a separate bedroom cr cubicle, ‘The buildings, 
which have been enlarged, are practically perfect and contain, besides the 
ordinary classrooms, three Science Laboratories, Art Rooms, Workshops, 
Chapel, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, etc, 

‘There are two valuable Foundation Scholarships of £100 a year for 4 years, 
tenable at St. John’s College, Oxford, while scholarships are given by the 
Governors to promisi ing boys in the school. 








Vy ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESH IRE 
ED 190. 





OP E} 


A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department, 
Inclusive fee, 60 ruineas. 
Head-Master, H. LANG JONES, M.A., 
Full prospectus on application. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, April 4th, 


XNEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 










Oxon. 


Examination for EN 1, SCHOLABSHIPS, in some cases almost 
entirely covering fees. July 
irely covering (Oeiy AND INDIAN POLICE CLASSES, 


ONMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINAT ION —TU ESDAY TO THURSDAY, 
MARCH 25th—27th, 


Ten I Found ain Se be yl rah ips; also some Head-Mastor’s Exhibitions off red 
to sons of Clergy 1 Officers. 
Four Leaving Es xi ns (£00 to £20 a year for 3 years) offered every your, 
Apply HEAD-MASTER, Echool House, Monmouth, 





ihit 
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UGBY SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—The Qualifying 
Examination at Candidates’ School will take place on Monday, May 19th, 
Final Examination at Rugby will begin on Tuesday, May 27th, 

_ Particulars from the Secretary. ; 
VitY OF LONDON SCHOOL, 


SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, Modern and Science), 
< the value of £15 15s. per annum for 3 years, will be open for competition in 

ay next. 

ONE SASSOON ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £10, 
increasing to £35, will be open for competition in June next. 

Full particulars and Entrance Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary at the 
School, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 


L, Bie8 ton PAKK, near READING. 
4 Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 




















Poys of from 12 to 19 years. Extensive e—— high above the Thames Valley. 
Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A. Oxon. 
i als LE Y 8 8S C H O O L, 
CAMBRIDGE, 


Entrance Scholarships Examination in March. 
____ Particulars in Public Schools Year Book, or from the BURSAR. 
PSWICH SCHOOL. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s. 








me Illustrated Prospectus—Apply, Head-Master, School House, Ipswich. 





[peLwics COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Toys f i el, Publi 
oys from six years o! repared for wich College or any Public 
School. Modern Buildings on’ high open ground, Moderate Fees, Entire 
charge where parents abroad, 
Prospectus from Head-Master, Rev. W. R. M. LEAKE, M.A. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: VISCOUNT COBHAM, 

The Entrance Scholarship Examination will take place on June 24th and 
25th. Information and Prospectus from the Head-Master (R. G. ROUTH, 
§M.A.,), The School House, Bromsgrove. 

{HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An Examination for Entrance 

Lange Px me open to Boys under 15 on August Ist, will be held on 
July 15th and following days. Further information can be obtained from the 
Headmaster, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


NHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 
Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Navy. Premises recent] 
extended, Junior Department for boys of 7 to9,—LITTLETON C. POWYS, 
M.A., Head-Master. 


\T. BEES SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND. — About 10 
Scholarships will be awarded by examination on March 27th, 28th, 
reducing Fees in some cases for Board and Tuition to 29 perannum, Also 
15 PLACES on FOUNDATION, reducing same Fees to £46 per annum,— 
Apply to Rev. H, A. P. SAWYER, Head-Master. 


J ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—-THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
ILLIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, © 
Corps. New buildings, nae and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


a 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leavin, +e y to the Univer- 
sities, Next Term will begin WEDNESDAY, May 14th, 1913, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 

Army Council, EXAMINATION for Foundationerships, Entrance 

Scholarships, and Bursarships will be held June 24th-26th.—Apply before 
June 10th to the HEAD-MASTER,. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 

Scientific and Medical Life. Succe: preparation for Senior School and for 

Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each De 

ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. — 
EXAMINATION, June $rd, 4thand 5th. Atleast NINE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP 
value £35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated or residing in 
Herefordshire. Also open to all, THREE ARMY SCHOLARSHIPS. TWO 
OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS. Some Nominations for SONS OF 
THE CLERGY, value £50 per annum, are open for next term, Apply to the 
BURSAR, Tho College, Cheltenham. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation fer Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


















































} OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 
of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 
master and Medical Branches, on a. 


(Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd. South Molton Street, London, W. 


porgu AY.—WELLSWOOD PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—For Public Schools and Navy, Sons of Gentlemen only, 
= ~ ett the Sea, Highest References.—Apply PRINCIPAL (Charterhouse 
nd Ox ° 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rey. F. pe W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


LDublic School at moderate cost. Large addition to Head-Master’s house in 
course of construction will be opened in September. Scholarship Examination, 
July 8th.—D. E, NORTON, Head-Master. 

ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 

A. Schoolsand Navy. Entire charge where nts abroad. Prospectus, 
Ayrply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B, Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford), 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’swork, 
try, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 



































A LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS —~ 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1913.—An Examination will be held 
at the School on June 5th and 6th, 1913, for Eleven or Twelve OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Seven JUNIOR PLATT of £50, end Four or Five (HOUSE) 
of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on May Ist, 
Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships are tenable 
together. Further particulars may be had from Rev. A, H, COOKE, M.A, 


Head-Master, —=s— . —— 
SCHOOL, KENT.—Founded 





UTTON VALENCE 
1578, Old buildings entirely modernized. 2 new boarding houses and 
complete school block recently added. Situation splendid, bracing, healthy.— 
Prospectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Master, or the Clerk, 
53 Palace Street, Westminster. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


| INKFIELD SCHOOL, FILEY, YORKS.—For BOYS of 

a public school age whose health and work require careful individual 
attention. For medical and other references and Prospectus, apply to the 
Head-Master, HAROLD BROWN, B.A. (Cantab.). 








FOREIGN. 
Oni BAT Cc OURS E §&., 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 


AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 








JULY, 


Course of study in FRENCH LANGUAGE, HISTORY, LITERATURE, 
PHONETICS EVERY DAY, by certificated Professor. Choral singing. 
Hostel for Women Students. 

For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 

@) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 

M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject, 

Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 

REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 

IEPPE. — Kev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D, 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


LOIS-S-LOIRE (57 Avenue de Paris)—Madame et 
Monsieur Métrot, ex-professeur, officier d’Académie, recgoivent um 

ou deux jeunes gens anglais désirant apprendre la langue, ou famille 
visiteuse.—Lecons de Francais, Teunis, Excursions aux chateaux de Touraine. 
Meilleures références. 


| =~ (70 Rue de la Tour), Bois de Boulogne. — 

Mademoiselle Métrot, professeur diplime de Francais, recoit une ou 
deux jeunes filles anglaises désirant apprendre la langue, ou dames visiteuses. 
Lecons de Francais, Musique, Art. eilleures références. 


ARIS.—Mlile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
a near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. ec is es 
ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 
Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 
of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under chaperonage. Spacious 
premises and grounds. Hot and cold baths, Special attention to health. Out- 
door exercise, Swedish drill, tennis, riding, &c. Highest refs. Particulars on appli- 
cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine. 


FARRHAUS AUF DEM LANDE 
nimmt 2-3 junge Leute freundlich auf. 
Unterricht in deutscher und franzésischer Sprache, 
Avf Wunsch auch in allen ibrigen Fiachern. 
Pensionspreis 1,200 M, p.a. Empfehlungen stehen zur Verfagung. 


























PASTOR WEBER, Marien-Drebber, Provinz Hannover. 
REPARATION AUX EXAMENS DE FRANCAIS— 


French family, very good class, would receive in their com. country house 
a few Students. Beautiful country, riding, tennis-court, excurs. Piano lessons, 
Terms, Frs. 75 weekly. Refs. Write for partics. to Mr. JOUANNEAUX, 
Commanderie de Moulins, par les Trois-Moutiers (Vienne), France. 














UITION AND RESIDENCE for Young Gentlemen in 
a German Family where no English is spoken. Comfortable home; 

villa in beautiful situation, instructive, sound, agreeable social life. Detai 
Prospectus. Best references.—Dr. PHIL. K. LANGEN, MARTA LANGEN 
(née Countess Strachwitz), Eisenach, Thiringen. tt 
IESBADEN, WILHELMINENSTR.,,33 
n, BEAUSITE.—Educational Home for DAUGHTERS OF GENTLE- 
MEN, from four to six girls received: special facilities for studying languages 
and music; modern house in bracing position near woods: highest references. 
—Fri. E de BRUYN. 








— on —s 


SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES. 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent, As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principals and responsible for the 
staffs of the schoo!s recommended by them, and are thus able to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 
CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 








Continent, will a to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) p tuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments, en writing 
lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
Jaen of the fees to be pai 
PATON’S LIST O 


red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s, 6d, 
PATON, Educational Agents, 143 


caid., 
f SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912. 1,255 pp» 
£00 Schools, 1,000 Illustrations. 


and J, Cannon 5S 


London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Cen 
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EW ENTRANCE EXAMINATION FOR THE NAVY, 
to take place in June, for boys between 17} and 19 years of age. The 
examination be on very similar lines to the Competitive Examination for 
oolwich. 
Wiavice about SUITABLE TUTORS will be civen free of charge by 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W., Educational Agents. 
Advice also given as to all kinds of SCHOOLS and Tutors’ Establishments. 
OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoo!lmasters, who 
enly recommend Schools personally visited. Assistant Masiers, 
Mistresses, Governesses, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Poec: (Cantab.) and Browns (Oxon.), 
217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Grnzaxp. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state upils* ages, locality preferred, and spproximate 
school fees sired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 
3122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 

O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 

DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Beaside—sent free of charge. ‘lhe Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—-MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: “‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


TUDENTS’ aident. 




















CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 

Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on ever 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or Schooi. 
—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 


Equare, W. Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 
SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women.—April 22nd: Italian and Swiss Lakes. May 23rd: Carpathians, 

with Danube and Rhine, Vienna, Budapest, Lake Balaton, &c. Later: Holland, 
Tyrol, Russia (with St. Petersburg, Moscow, Volga, Caucasus, Crimen, &c.), 
Spain, India.—Miss Bishop, ‘‘ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 


yy =" 





SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
Bora. Mar Rovre. 
From London and Southampton, 


CASTLE WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries. 
LINE. MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 


via the Suez Canal, 


For further information apply to the Iead Office, 3 and 4, Fenchurch 
Btreet, London, 


West-end Agenvy : Thos, Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 
=. sees ROME zo Ua. 
a and return ticket, short sea route with extension Naples, Florence, 
fenice. 

Dr. HENRY 8. LUNN, LTD., 5 Endeleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
(yamaar ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 

Union Castle Line Direct Service, 

SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautifal gardens (abont 

9 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English Church, English 


ysician, and trained nurse.—The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COM- 
ANY (Lid.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 
=— = — = = = — 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &a 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
: Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massago 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 





ARTMOOR.—Boarding-in Private House, lovely situa- 

tion, 800 feet above sea, close to moor, warm and sheltered position. 
ennis lawn, stabling or motor, separate tables, private sitting-room if 
reguired. Season commences April 7th. Apply, CANTAB, Middlecott, 
Isington, 8. Devon. Tel. No. 8, Haytor Vale. 


TYPEWRITING. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 104. 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 2d. 1,000 words. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 WANSTEAD PARK ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX, 
NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
OCKET MONEY FOR YOU.—Gold 
Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER, 


ANTIQUES, and PRECIOUS STONES bought for cash; best value sent 

parcels, or offers made. References, Capital and Counties Dank. 
R. D. & J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street 
Ipswich. Established 1833. : 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Mesers, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer endier-Cbiet Oilices, 63 Oxford 
Strect, London, Est. 100 years, 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

pee RODE RR— Roald systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 

now forming. ixceilent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, €1 South Molton “Street, Ww. - 
A UTHORS experiencing difficulty in finding a publisher are 
invited to submit their MSS., upon either general or special subjects 

to the MUSEUM ARTS and LETTERS ASSOCIATION, 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
New authors eccorded special consideration. sii 


9 Be (10 years and upwards in force) 
JTRED as investment; exceptional terms given,—Write 38: 
Reynell’s Advertisement Offices, 44 Caaneery Lane, W.c. . = on oe 














PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghv!!, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardeni 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c,—Apply W. GRISEWOO 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 


UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

113 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 

regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 

EVERSIONS LIFE INTERESTS 

PURCHASED or LOANS eranted thereon b 

he EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 

Established 1855, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 





and 





OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supplied to the Royal Household. 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s, 6d.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIO (Atsany Memonriat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, Patron: H.M. Tur Krva, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed, 
Treasurer: Tux Eant oy Harrowsy. Secretary: Goprrer WH, Hamiiroyw, 


ART GALLERIES AND EXHISITIONS. 
ARING AND GILLOW, LTD., 


164-180 OXFORD STREET, W. 
PICTURE GALLERIES 
(2nd Floor) 
NOW ON VIEW 
A fine collection of origina! paintings in oil, comprising pictures by 
STA 


CROME, PATRICK NASMYTH, RK, 
ROUSSEAU, BOTH, COROT, 
VAN STRY D’AUBIGNY, 


Also a selection of Water-colour Drawings by modern artists, and standard 
engravings and etchings, in proof and print states, including some of the Sinest 
mezzotints in colour after the 18th century English school. 

WARING AND GILLOW LTD., 164-180 Oxford Street, W. 


OYAL ACADEMY, 1913 NOTICE, 
The BLACK AND WHITE GUIDE (22nd Yearly Issue) will be 
Published by “ The Graphic” on MAY 5, Artists desiring to be represented in 
this Guide are asked to send Photographs and particulars of their Pictures as 
early as possible.—Editor, 14 King William Street, Strand, wc, 


A Late Meal 


nourishment. Full benefit is ses: 

by taking the “Allenburys” . 

which is a partially predigeste] com- 

bizvation of rich mail and whole wheat 

and fail to nourish. The ideal supper —the vital food elements. Mado 

should be easily digested and provide in a minute—add boiling water only, 
Large Sample will bo sent for 3d, stamps. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


ALLEN & HANBSBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 









after the dance, the theatre, or whist 
drive should be somethi that 
soothes and induces sleep. Alcoholic 
stimulants disturb the natural rest 


“The Practical Book of Furniture.” 
Illustrated Schemes— 
To Furnish a Flat for £00: 


(Free.) 


Lowest Prices. 


To Furnish a House for £100; 
To Furnish a House for £150; 
To Furnish a House for £20, 


MIRRORS and OVERMANTELS, from 2is. to £21, 
Special Catalogue, 


SPRIGGS & Co. tta., 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


Wim. 


H ATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W; 


OOK BARGAINS.—Darwin’s Golf Courses of British 
Isles, 7s. 6d., cost 2ls. net; Fairbairn’s Crests, 25s., cost 62s.; Valzac’s 
Novels, 30 vols., £4 17s. 6d., pub. £14; Morison’s Painters of Japan, 2 vols., 
75s., cost 105s. Catalogues free. Books bought in any quantity. Highest cash 
value given. Holland Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright St., Birmingham. 


OOKS.—Encyclopedia Biblica, 4 vols., 26s. ; Encyclo- 
pedia of Sport, Standard Edit., 4 vols., 1900, 13s. 6d. ; International 
Library of Famous Literature, 20 vols., £1 ; Mortimer Menpes, War Impressions, 
siened Edit. de Luxe, 1901, 13s .; Whitman's Print ¢ ollector's I andbook, 
1997, Us. 6d, Catalogue . ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Rd., Forest Hill, 
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THE 


WARING & GILLOW 
ENTERPRISE 


wh 


ARING & GILLOW’S Spring 

announcements which are now appear- 

ing in most of the Daily Newspapers, 
are intended to dispel the impression that 
Waring & Gillow exist mainly for the 
execution of large decorating and furnishing 
contracts. It is true that Decoration (in 
which, by reason of our wonderful studios, we 
stand unrivalled) and Furnishing (where our 
own factories make us supreme) are the basic 
elements of our vast enterprise. 


But we are able and we are anxious to cater 

for those who need a single chair or a 
bedstead, a single carpet, a single tablecloth, 
or a pair of curtains: in short, whether you 
want a carpet at £5 or £500 ; a bedroom suite 
at {10 or 200 gs.; a pair of curtains at 2o0s., 
or aset of XVIIth century tapestries at £20,000, 
Waring & Gillow can supply you. 


And in addition to the real commercial 
value which we'offer, we are able to place at 
your disposal all the resources of taste and 
quality which have been characteristic of this 
firm for over 200 years and which have made 
its name known throughout the civilized world, 


WARING 
GILLOW 


FURNISHERS & DECORATORS TO H.M. THE KING 


164 to 180 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


118-124 D te, Manchester. Paris, Madrid, Brussels, 


40-46 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
North Road, Lancaster. Montreal, Buenos Aires. 











ONNOLLY 


TYRES 


There are substantial reasons why 
Connolly Tyres are found on the great 
majority of good-class vehicles. Connolly 
yres are smarter in appearance than any 
other make, and so give added distinction 
to the vehicle. They are more resilient, 
therefore give greater comfort to the 
occupants of the carriage and cause less 
strain on springs. They are also 
far more durable. 


@) Booklet, No. 1, post free, from 


wes J. W. & T. CONNOLLY, Ltd., 

King’s Cross, LONDON, N. 
\. Leeds, Dublin, Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh, 
\ Bristol, Cardiff, 
\ and Cape Town. 













































Boat Race 


HE race of the rival blues of the present 
day is generally an exciting contest, and 
the ubiquitous motor is the ideal means 

of travelling to the course. 


Risks of a breakdown are obviated whenever 


“AVONS’ 


are on the wheels. Made only of the best rubber 
and fabric—of sound construction throughout— 
they are reliable and wear-resisting. 


“AVONS EVERY TIME” is a good motto. 


LONDON: 19 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM : 204 Corporation Street, MANCHESTER : 229 Deansgate. 
GLASGOW : 197 Buchanan Street. BRISTOL: Bristol Bridge. 
Head Offices and Works: MELKSHAM, WILTS. 

Telegrams: " Rubber, Me!ksham.” 






















Have YOU tried our GOLF BALLS? Avon 2/-, Nova 1/3, Arc 1/- (several types). 
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BEDDING 


HE Bedding manufactured by Heal & Son is 


made at their own model factory inTottenham 


Court Road under the most approved and sanitary 
conditions. Heal Bedding is unsurpassed for com- 
fort and durability. 


A little booklet “‘ Notes on Bedding™ 
will be sent free to “ Spectator” readers. 


Tottenham 
Court Rd., W 














By ordering Cerebos Salt 
you make sure of getting 
the best and purest thar is 


to be had. 
Cerebos Salt 


By Royal Appointment to H. MM. the King 











By Appointment to Their Majesties, 


ol visit to Elkington’s showrooms 
will reveal numerous articles 
in 
JEWELLERY, 
SILVERWARE, 
ELKINGTON PLATE, 
DRESSING BAGS, 
WATCHES & CLOCKS, 
BRONZES, etc., 


suitable for 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Illustrated Catalogue Post Free, 








ELKINGTON “2 
LTD. 
London: 22 Regent St.,8.W.; 73 Cheapside, E.C, 


Birmingham—Newhall Street. Liverpool—27/9 Lord Street. 
Manchester—0 King Street. Glasgow—34 Buchanan Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne—32/4 Northumberland Street. 





























Supreme 


SUNBEAM CARS 





The finest style and highest comfort 
are features of the Supreme Sunbeam. So largely 
have the efficiency, speed, and reliability of the 
Sunbeam bulked in the public eye, that the finer 
See and qualities of the cars are apt to be over- 
looked. Yet in these things the Sunbeam can well 
hold its own with the best in the land. As a com- 
bination of good features—superlatively good features 
—the Sunbeam has no equal, 


PROMPT DELIVERY 
of all models can be secured through our authorised 
Agents. 


12-16 h.p. 4 cyl. £390 The prices include 
36-20 b.p. 4 cyl. £510 streamline body and 


25-30 b.p. 6 cyl. £635 detachable wheels, 


Write fer lilustrated Catafiogue. 


The Sunbeam Motor Car Co., Ltd., 
UPPER VILLIERS STREET, WOLVERHAMPTON, 
Msnchester: 112 Deansgate. 

Agents for London and District: J. Keele, Ltd., 72 New Bond St, W. 























— 








The Ideal Light for the 
COUNTRY HOUSE or MOTOR CAR. 


SIMPLE to install, EASY to handle 
SATISFACTORY In oneration. 


CARBIC Limited, 27 Cannon St., London, E.0. 


Tal. : 5438 City. 
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[RELL 


The WORLD’S BEST 


lYRES 
‘That's all’ 


Every Motorist should get full 
particulars of our FREE 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
POLICY which will be sent 
post free on receipt of postcard. 
PIRELLI Ltd., 144 Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C, ———— 














LT US 


Te local agent has at his instant 







command the largest stock 

ever made in this quality of 

boots. The existence of this 

stock guarantees a first-class fit and 

‘ompt supply. Write for new cata- 

Cons illustrating all Lotus boots and 
shoes for men and women. 


Letters: 
Lotus Shoe Makers, 
Stafford. 
Telephone: 
6989 London Wall 


485—23/- 


Over seven hundred Lotus agents in London and the Provinces, 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 


Terms of Subscription, 


ParvaBLe is ADVANCE, 
Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 
Includin stage to any part of the United 
ote isadidaienanicudbiedsiinuaiinauienianiceaiaaiaenends — D9 Gen O16 3 seueeO 7 2 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colomes, America, France, Germany, 


iia, China, Japan, &c, BW Ons OTB & crceve 082 


1 We.iincron Srreet, Stranp, Lonvon, 








“Pipe Perfect” 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Out of the sweetest and ripest 

leaves of the tobacco plant 

“pipe perfect” Player’s Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Player’s Navy Mixture is every- 
thing that a tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, 

with a bouquet as distinct and 

delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this 

best of Mixtures and know all 

the joy that a perfect tobacco 
can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


Mild 5” Medium 5” = 
White Label 43” 2" 


DESERVING. DISTRESSED. DESTITUTE. 


In KING EDWARD’S LABOUR TENTS, QUEEN ALEX- 
ANDRA’S LABOUR DEPOTS, NIGHT RESTS for MEN and 
WOMEN, REST TENT, MEDICAL MISSION, and 100 LABOUR 
HOMES and RELIEF CENTRES throughout London and the 
Provinces, 


per 
oz, 





THE CHURCH ARMY 


is relieving the terrible and wide-spread needs of the homeless and 
starving, and the respectable UNEMPLOYED and their HUNGRY 
FAMILIES, by provision of WORK ONLY. Pray help, so that 
we need not 


TURN FROM OUR DOORS 
any distressed person willing to work. 


CHIEF NEEDS:—Funds, old clothes, orders for firewood 
(3s. 6d. per 100 bundles). Cheques, crossed “ Barclays’, a/c 
Church Army,” payable to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief 
Sec., Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
Preside - _FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBUECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To ‘e the and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 

2 «. . 


2 a. $| 
+. 25 0 O| Members ., ss oe 1010 
—- PAYMENTS. 
ove 0 0 | Associates, with Literature 
Members i 10 and Journal 05 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial "Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 








Hon. Vice-Presidents 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 





Colonel! W. J. 8B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
wpon matters of business should NoT be addressed to the Eviror, but 
to the PusuisuEr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THE YOUTH OF 
HENRY Vill. 


By FRANK ARTHUR MUMBY 


Ilustrated, 10s. 6d. net. This work is 
uniform with the Author’s previous 
yolume, “The Girlhood of Queen Eliza- 
beth,” and forms part of a series of 
monographs on which he is engaged, 
illustrating the history of England by 
the way of contemporary letters. 





IRISH PLAYS AND ~ 
PLAYWRIGHTS 


By CORNELIUS WEYGANDT 


With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 6s. 6d. net, 


“The book deals justly with the course of the 
movement from the pioneer work of Mr. Edward 
Martyn and Mr. George Moore to the younger 
dramatists like Mr. Lennox Robinson, Mr. Padriac 
Colum, Mr. W. Boyle, Mr. T. C. Murray, and Mr, 
Rutherford Mayne. Nor, of course, is the mystic 
fervour of Mr. George Russell left out in the 
ecold.... There are several interesting 
portraits, and the book is the best 
complete study of the new irish 
theatre yet submitted to the public.” 

—The Evening Standard, 


GERMANY AND ITS 
EVOLUTION IN 
MODERN TIMES 


By HENRI LICHTENBERGER 


Translated from the French by A. M. 
Lupovicr. 10s. 6d. net. 


“A work of great interest and im- 
portance. :.. itis difficult to do justice 
to the scholarliness of this fine work, 
or to the comprehensiveness and detachment with 
which M. Lichtenberger traces the various move- 
ments of German thought, but no one who wants 
a clear conception of modern German tendencies 
can do better than have recourse to these pages.”’ 
—The Scotsman, 


THE ENGLISH SCENE 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY By E. S. ROSCOE 


With 24 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


“Very thoroughly is its purpose 
attained; within its compass we know 
of no publication to compare with ite 
comprehensive and informative pic- 
ture of the time... ‘The English 
Scene’ helps to a right view of the 
whole of the time. Very well worth 
reading. ... The book is illustrated; we 
commend it warmly to our readers.” 
~The Evening Standard, 

















THE MAKING OF 
MODERN ENGLAND 


GILBERT SLATER, M.A., D.Sc. 


Principal of Ruskin College, Oxford. 
Author of “English Peasantry and the 
Enclosure of Common Fields.” Demy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“What he has done is done admir- 
ably; there is certainly no better text- 
book of gencral sociai development in 
modern Engiand. This is high praise, richly 
feserved by a work which is a model of 
ndustry and concentration... the general 
reader as well as students will find it admirable 
reading.” —The Manchester Guardian, 





A MONTESSORI 
MOTHER By D. C. FISHER 


With an Introduction by E, G. A. 
HOLMES, Author of “ What Is and 
What Might Be.” Illustrated. 4s. 6d. 
“A charming and altogether delight- 
ful book,... it is impossibie for us in 
the limited space at cur command to 
do justice either to the Montessori 
system or to Mrs. Fisher's fascinating 
book, ... Readers should certainty 
obtain this book... . It is a splendidly 
written book, and it is splendidly ilius- 
trated.”—The Schooimaster. 


The Laurentian Province 
By BECKLES WILLSON 


Author of “The Great Fur Company,” 
&c. With over 60 Illustrations. Demy 


8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“We already know Mr. Beckles Willson as a 
historian of Canada, as a man who filis his 
books with information, and yet keeps 
them bright and readable. Now we get 
another Canadian volume from his pen... this 
book is for the popular reader who 
likes a readable book, as well as for 
those who are specially interested in 
Canada, ani very especially interested in the 
beautiful Province of Quebec.” 

—The Daily Chronicle, 


BEUVE., 











AN ENGLISH SAINTE 


ESSAYS IN 
BIOGRAPHY 


(5s. net.) By CHARLES WHIBLEY 


Author of “The Pageantry of Life,” 

“A Book of Scoundrels,” “ Studies in 

Frankness,” &c. Bound in Buckram, 

“With each of these studies each man lives again 
and brings to life with him a particular phase of 
the life of his time. Mr. Whibley’s essays 
are unflickering lights in the dark 
places of the east. They are vividly 
historical. Such studies are what he 
can do better than anything else and 
better, perhaps, than any man now 
living. His heart licsin the work. His 
mind takes on breadth and lightness 
in deaiing with such a theme, which 
he decks with all the grace and rich. 
ness of the language at his command.® 

—The Observer. 


THE GENESIS OF 
PARLIAMENTARY 
REFORM 


By GEORGE STEAD VEITCH 


Assistant-Lecturer in History in the 
University of Liverpool. With an Intro- 
duction by Ramsey Muir, Professor of 
Modern History in the University of 

Liverpool. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Veitch’s brilliant book. It is a 
book of which Liverpool—both Univer- 
sity and City—may justly be proud. ... 
A book packed without being crowded, fascinating 
without being superficial, solid without being dull. 
...A very fine and careful piece of 
historical investigation, admirably 
arranged and admirably written. A 
book which should prove a ene the student.” 
—The Laverpool Courier, 


AUCTION OF TO-DAY 
By MILTON C. WORK 
Whist Club of New 

















Chairman of the 











York. 4s. 6d. net. 

This book contains the new code of anction 
bridge laws, particulars of an abbreviated systex 
of scoring, a number of new theories regard 
declaration. A table of conventional leads is in- 
eluded, and a chapter on doubling. But perhap 
its chief interest lies in its being the only book 
stating the case for “Royal Spades.” The 


Book is written by arn ~c«xnowledged 
expert, and cannot fail to be of the 





greatest value to bridge players. 





Please write for Constable’s New Lists o 


CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE & Co.’s NEW BOOKS 





IN PRAISE OF 
WINCHESTER x) 


By A. AUDREY LOCKE 


“Miss Audrey Locke deserves the 
gratitude of all who love Winchester 
and its College.... Her anthology is 
the result of toyal research, and she - 
has used her materials with discrim- 
ination . . . she has cultivated 
every corner of her historic field. . « 
her success Is marked.""—The Athenzum. 

In the Servs of CONSTABLE'S ANTHOLOGIES, 
+ + + Write for detailed prospectus, 


UNESCORTED THROUGH CHINA 


A WAYFARER 
IN CHINA 


By ELIZABETH KENDALL 


Impressions of a 'I'rip across Western 
China and Mongolia. Profusely Illus- 
trated. With Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Author’s journcy was madc alone 
and many places wero visited where 
no white woman had ever been. he 
Liverpool Courier says:—* This whole book is ex- 
traordinarily interesting . . . it is a book well 
worth reading ...a journey of which auy man 
might be proud. It covers the wildest 
and most fascinating parts of China, 
and Miss Kendali’s narrative is not 
unworthy of her theme.” 


THE RECORDING 
ANGEL By CORRA HARRIS 


Author of “ Eve’s Second Husband,” 

“A Circuit Rider’s Wife,” &c. 

“Miss Harris writes so dexterously that some- 
times her work seemsalmosta ‘tour de force’; 
her great characteristics are the in- 
congruocus ones of wit, truth, and 
naturainess. This is a novel of fino 
and enduring quality.”—The Daily News 
and Leader, : 


THE SEGRET OF THE 
CLAN By ALICE BROWN 


Author of “Country Neighbours,’ “The 

Story of Thyrza,” &c. 

“ihave known so long and so weil 
the charm of Miss Alice Brown's art 
that it is no surprise to me that sho 
should have written one of the best 
and freshest chiid-stories that ! have 
ever read. A really fascinating book, 
full of humour and gentieness and the 

yest imagination. And you may have 
left your childbood far behind, but that will mako 
no difference here. New England has no 
more delightful writer than Miss Alice 
Brown, and it Is a marvel to me that 
Old Engiand knows so little of her rarc 
gifts.”— Punch, 


KEREN OF LOWBOLE 


By UNA L. SILBERRAD 




















Author of “Success,” “ Desire,” ete. 
“Hore is a windfal! for Senere lovers 

of good fiction.” —The Christian World. 
“Keren will rank with the finest of 


Mrs. Sitberrad’s creations.” ee 
—The Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE Rt. Hon. 
GENTLEMAN 


By W. E. NORRIS 


Author of “The Square Peg,” “ Vittoria 

Victrix,” &c. 

“Mr. Norris compels our admiration 
with each succeeding nove!.. . it is 
one of the most interesting noveis that 
he has given us.”—The Ladies’ Field. 








f Spring Annoancements. 








LONDON: 10 ORANGE ST., W.C. 
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The New Volume by the BISHOP OF LONDON. 


BLACKWOODS’ NEW BOOKS. 





The Attractiveness of 
Goodness. 


By the Right Rev. and Right Hon. 
A. F. WINNINCTON INCRAM, D.D., Bishop of London. 
Cloth, 2s. Gd. net. [2nd edition in the press. 





The following books by the Bishop of London are specially suitable 
for Lent :— 


THE MYSTERIES OF GOD. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Paper, 1s. net, 

JOY IN GOD. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Paper, 1s. net. 

THE LOVE OF THE TRINITY. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Paper, 1s. net. 
SECRETS OF STRENGTH. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Paper, 1s. net. 

THE CALL OF THE FATHER. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Paper, 1s. net. 

A MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Paper, 1s. net. 

THE MEN WHO CRUCIFY CHRIST. 6th Edition. 1s. 3d. net. 

FRIENDS OF THE MASTER: A Sequel to ‘*The Men Who Crucify 


THE LIFE OF A REGIMENTAL OFFICER 
DURING THE GREAT WAR, 1793-1815, 
Compiled from the Correspondence of Colonel 
SAMUEL RICE, C.B., K.H., 5ist Light ee A and 
from other sources. By Lieut.-Col. A. F. MOCKLER- 
FERRYMAN, Author of “Annals of Sandhurst,” “Lads of 
the Light Division,” &c. 10s. 6d. net. 


IMPERIALISM AND DEMOCRACY. 
Unionist Principles applied to Modern Problems. 
By ARTHUR PAGE, of Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of the “ Licensing Bill, 1908. Is it Just?” 65s. net, 
The Right Hon. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, M.P., in an Introduction to 


the work, says :—“‘ We are living in the midst of revolution; yet, because the 


revolution is peacefully conducted and cloaked in parliamentary forms, few 


+ 





among us realize how profound are the changes which have already taken place 
both tic and 


in our polity. or how far-reaching are the mov . 
Imperial, which are shaping themselves before our eyes.” 








NEW 6s. FICTION. 


THE LADY OF THE CANARIES. 
By St. JOHN LUCAS, Author of “Saints, Sinners, and the Usual 
People,”’ &c. 
“The real thing.”’-—Athenazum. 














Christ.” Cloth, 1s, 3d. net. 





THREE NEW BOOKS. 
The Holy Trinity and Daily Life. 


W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., 
Cloth, 1s. Gd. net. 


“‘ Designed to show the intimate bearing that faith has upon practice.” 


By the Rev. 
Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Studies in Popular Theology. 


By the Rev. PETER GREEN, Canon of Manchester. 


1s, 6d. net. 


The Creed and Real Life. 


By the Rev. the Hon. JAMES G. ADDERLEY, M.A. With 


Introduction by the BISHOP OF 
2s. 6d, net. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Litd., 
3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; and 44 Victoria Street, S.W. | - 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





“ Abundant humour and craftsmanship of the best.”—Pall Mall Gatette, 

** |, . More than all there is the rarely dimmed light of laughter, gay, ironia, 
well-bred, which keeps every story sparkling with life.”"—The Times. 
WILLIE IN THE ISLE OF MAN (AND AFTER). 

By ARTHUR FETTERLESS, Author of ‘‘ The Career of Kembole,” 


THE GAY ADVENTURE. 
By RICHARD BIRD, Author of ‘‘ The Forward in Love.” 





Canon and 


—Extract from Preface. 


Cloth, 


LINCOLN. Cloth, 











A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. ,7er Dozen. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found ee | superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
tidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North Jchn Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Strect. 


EASTER TOURS 


TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND ee io BY 
‘ortnightly Transatlantic 
PACIFIC LINE Mail Steamers. 
ORIANA (Tw. Sc.), 8,099 tons, March 20, 
Handbook on Application. 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 








R.M.S8.P. Co., 18 Moorgate Street, E.C.and | 


32 Cockspur Street, S.W., London. 
P.S.N.C., 31-33 James Street, Liverpool. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 

to hold Siz Numbers, may be obtained by order 

through any Bookseller or Newsagent, price 
26. each, by post 2s. 3d. 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 








Taid-up Capital .. eee $1,500,000 
Reserve Fund..... 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £5,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.O. 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zea 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 


BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 








Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements. 


Ovursrpgz Pace (when available) 14 Gurvgas, 


6 

Quarter-Page (Half-Column) ... 3 3 

Narrow Column (Third of Page) 4 4 

Half Narrow Column ............... 22 

Quarter Narrow Column 1 
Column (two-thirds width of 

page) 8 


a ecocooceo 


Outside Page .. 
Inside Page..... iam 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 





0 
0 





page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 
15s. aninch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 








“ Blackwood’s represents and appeals to all that is best in the 
undying genius of the race.”—THE 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


FOR APRIL will contain an 
IMPORTANT ARTICLE ENTITLED 


AERIAL 
ARMAMENTS 


By T. F. FARMAN. 

An impartially worded and remarkable exposition of the relative 
strength of the three great powers (Britain, France, and Germany) 
in their preparations for aerial warfare. 
WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH & LONDON. 


IMES, Feb. 1, 1913. 


[Ready March 27. 


HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books would 
wish to have his ownership permanently 
noted in every volume by means of a book- 
plate, and that such plate should have a 
personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic or 
taste ; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which has 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the neod. 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa- 
rately and differently in order to incorpo- 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, to four or five guineas or 
more for the best copper-plate work—but 
in all cases the value is quite exceptional, 
as I specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct value in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such a 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate 1s @ 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens fres 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Messrs. SKEFFINGTON’S LIST. 


By ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL KNOWLES. THIS DAY. 
Cr. 8vo, Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. With 15 Illustrations. 
ADVENTURES IN THE ALPS. «4 
New book of the greatest interest both for the Climber 
and the ordinary Tourist. It is full of incident, anecdote, 

adventures and suggestions. 


MORE GORDON LEAGUE 
BALLADS. By Jim’s Wirz (Mrs. Nugent Jackson). 
Crown 8vo, Cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 











By the Rev. G. F. CECIL DE CARTERET, M.A, Vicar of 
Christ Church, E, Greenwich. Price 2s. net. 


ADDRESSES TO BOYS AND 
BOY SCOUTS. 


By J. K. SWINBURNE. Price 2s. not. 


BENEATH THE CLOAK OF 
ENGLAND’S RESPECTABILITY. Among the Con- 
tents of this remarkable book are :—The Mormon Monster— 
The Opium Ogre—Tho Betting Bane—The Drink Demon— 
The White Slave Scandal. 








By A. HAMILTON GIBBS. With a Prefaco by COSMO 
HAMILTON. Crown 8vo, Cloth. Prico 3s. 6d. net. 


THE COMPLEAT OXFORD MAN. 


“A very well written book it is. Mr, Gibbs is clearly a great authority as to 
the river and the ring.”’—Guardian, 

“ A series of bright and amusing sketches in the life of an Oxford man. Its 
eharm is that it has been written by one who knows Oxford life.” —Standard. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, with 3 Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


PARSON. These delightful Recollections and Anecdotes 
of Events, and of People passed from this earth, written at 
different periods by the late Rector of Berwick, form a truth- 
ful record of Church and Country Life generally, as it was in 
Sussex, almost a hundred years ago, of intense interest, 
“A book of unique interest and charm, It isa classic of its kind.” 
—Sussez Daily News. 
“The book has a real historical valuc, apart from its intense local interest.” 
_—Pall Mall Gazette. 


SKEFFINGTON & SON, 34 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





Ready March 14. Demy 8vo, cloth. With Portrait of 
Sir John Coiomhb. 7s. Gd. net (inland Postage 4d.). 


Imperial Defence and Closer Unzion 


A short record of the life-work of the late SIR JOHN COLOMB in 
eonnection with the movement towards IMPERIAL CRGANISATION 


By HOWARD D’EGVILLE 


With a Preface by Col. The Rt. Hon. J. E. B. SEELY, D.S.O., MLP. 

@eecretary of State for War), and an Introduction by Rear-Admiral Sir 

CHARLES L. OTTLEY, K.C.M.G., C.B. (lately Secretary to the Committee 
of Imperial Defence). 

This book traces the evolution of principles governing the Defence of the 
British Empire and forms a record of the whole movement towards Imperial 
Co-operation. 

Being written from an intimate knowledge both of men and affairs connected 
with the subject, the suggestions for the future contained in the final chapter 
wpon Imperial Representation are of especial significance. 

In the course of his brilliant introduction (which alone renders the book of 
historic value) Admiral Sir Charles Ottley refers to the volume as “one of 
the most useful contributions towards a solution of the outstanding difficulties 
that bas yet been published.” 

A Bibliography and a complete Index render the book of value as a work of 
reference, 








P. §. KING & SON, Orchard House, Westminster. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bockmen, London. 





TO SECURE JUSTICE in the division of our currently produced wealth, 
combined with the minimum of interference with the liberty of the individual 
is the White Man’s Problem; on its solution depends our fature— 

THE WHITE MAN’S PROBLEM, 3d. 


Publisher: CARTWRIGHT & RATHAY, Ltd., 
12 and 14 Brown Street, Manchester. 











OOKS.—Skene’s Celtic Scotland, 3 vols, 28s.; Shorter Life 
and Letters of the Brontes, 2 vols, 10s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 

vols, illus., £17 17s.; Hartshorne’s Old English Glasses, £2 2s,; The Whist 
Table by ‘‘Cavendish,” 63., pub. 3ls. 6d.; Jones’s Old English Gold Plate, 
Ws. €d. ; Donnelly’s Atlantis, the Antediluvian World, 10s. 6d.; Wilson’s Tales 
of the Borders, $ quarto vols., half-calf, gilt, new, 21s. ; Balzac’s Droll Stories, 
with 425 designs by Gustave Dore, 2ls., scarce; Children’s Encyclopedia, 8 
Yols., 45s. ; Linme’s Queens of Old Spain, 5s. 6d.; Rackham’s Grimm's Fairy 
Tales, Edit. de Luxe, £2 2s.; Fairbairn’s Crests, Last Edition, 2 vols, 25s. ; 
Ranke’s History of England, 6 vola., 22 10s. Libraries purchased of any 
magnitude, £5 to £1000,—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 


Millions of Parents waiting for it. 


THE 


PARENTS’ BOOK 


A BOCK WHICH ANSWERS CHILDREN’S QUESTIONS, 


AN ABSOLUTE A PHENOMENAL VOLUME 
NOVELTY IN IDEA FOR SIZE AND PRICE 


The incessant ‘‘Why?” of the children represents a desire 

for knowledge, a desire which should not be checked if 

children are to grow ap into intelligent men and women, 
“THE PARENTS’ BOOK” not only answers questions, but wil! enable 
the parent to grasp the opportunity, which the child’s eager questioning 
affords, of makin r use of its curiosity to enlarge its knowledge. The book 
is a CuiLp-Epvucator in the truest sense; it draws out the youthful faculties, 
SIMPLICITY THE KEYNOTE. 

A CHILD CAN UNDERSTAND IT, 

A book for Children as well as Parents. It will interest the children, and the 
inforination which interests is always digested aud remembered, 


Answers are given to 
Thousands of Questions 


These include questions in every 


NOW READY, 


750 















~ossible subject— Everyday Objects, 
Doubie-column Rei ce, Manufacturing Seoctenen 3/6 
PACES. Machinery and Inventions, Nature 
Study, Biograp b 3», Googmphy. NET 
Travel, History, &c. &c. Within ° 
ittustrated. the compass of a single book more 
useful everyday information is to 
Strongly be found than in a library of many (in view of an 


volumes. ‘**The Parents’ Book ” 

tells why things are, how things are 

made, how things work; it is easy 
of reference, 


Cloth bound. enormous sale) 


Examine the qroat INDEX at end. This is the Key to any 
Question required. Every articio in the Book has been 
revised ky an expert. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS PUBLISHED BY 


T. GC. & E. G. JACK, 67 Long Acre, London, W.C. 
and Edinburgh. 


ALL BOOKS mentioned or advertiscd in this Journal 
can be obtained at the lowest discount prices from 


THE TiMES BOOK CLUB 


THE LARGEST BOOKSHOP IN THE WORLD. 
All the best books, English and Foreign, in every department of 
literature, at the lowest prices charged by any bookseiler, 
Bibles, Prayer Books, Books of Devotion, in all styles. 
Enquiries invited for Rare Books, First Editions, 
and Out-of-Print Books, 


Any of the following post free on request. 
Newly Published Catalogue of Books in Beautiful 
Bindings, suitable for presentation, 
Catalogus of 10,000 Works ia 
several Foreign languages. 
Catalogue of the Best Looks for 


Catalogue of 
Books. 
tated Catalogue of Second- 
hand and New Books at greatly 
reduced prices. 










( fied Catalogue of over 5,000 irls. 
Boc the best in the English gue of Stationery and Library 
language in their several subjects. requisites, 


BOOKLINDING OF SVERY DESCRIPTION, 
AN UNEQUALLED CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
(Particulars on application.) 
Orders by post receive immediate attention. Free delivery within 
the United Kingdom of parccis of books to the value of 20s, 


376 to 884 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telephone: 5390 Gerrard (5 lines). Telegrams: ‘‘ Unieme, London.” 
SONGS GF THE DEAD END. sz. 6a. net. 
By PATRICK MAC GILL, the Navvy Poet. 
“There is movement in them, there is melody, there are phrases that catch 
hold of the mind and remain there.’’—Times, 


THE PUBLIC SCHOGLS YEAR BOOK, 1913. se. not, 
Oficial Book of Reference of the Headn 


“Invaluable as ever to all anxious parents,””"—Lvenin 
THE LAWS WHICH GOVERN THE COURSE AND 
DESTINIES OF RELIGIONS. 


By an Anonymous Writer. 


_n am 
asters Conicrenco 


g Standerd, 


7s. 6d, net. 


“Shows a good deal of learning and considerable Philosophical I .” 
- Site 

THE YEAR BOOK PRESS, 31 MUSEUM STREET, W.C. 
Subscriptions only received by Gornpon anv Gorcn, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror AND COMPANY, 
Dunedin; Simpson anp Witurams, Chrisichurch; H. Daitiis 
anp Company, Wellington, N.Z.; R. Srreckiuy, Auckland; and 








C. W. Riasy, A 


lelaide, 
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Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD'S 
SUCCESSFUL NEW LOVE STORY 








JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 6S. 
With 4 Iustrations by CHARLES E. BROCK, 


“The Mating 
of Lydia.” 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “Robert Elsmere,” “Lady Rose’s 
Daughter,” “The Case of Richard Meynell,” &c. 


Daily Telegraph.—* Written with all the old charm and ease of 
style, and exhibits, as many of her novels have done, an exquisite 
perception of the beauties of Cumberland scenery.” 

Daily Chronicle.—“In ‘The Mating of Lydia’ Mrs. Ward is at 
her best.” 

Pall Mall Gazette ——* Mrs. Ward always has her finger upon the 
pulse of current thought.” 

Standard.—“ As chronicler of country house life, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward has only Mr. Galsworthy for rival.” 

Daily Mail.—* Among the most enjoyable of her works.” 


“The Mating 
of Lydia.” 


Daily Citizen.—“ A fine story. Mrs. Humphry Ward has not, in 
my judgment, done a better.” 


Evening Standard.—‘The story is conducted with all Mrs. 
Ward's cleverness and charm. You don’t want to put it down.” 


Daily Mirror.—* A good, sound piece of work with humour 
in it.” 

The Ladies’ Field.—“It gives its readers the relief and pleasure 
bestowed by all master work.” 


Yorkshire Post.—* A vivid piece of work that arrests our atten- 
tion and gains admiration. Perhaps the most enjoyable part of 
the book is the wonderful description of the miser among his 
curios,” 

British Weekly.—“I shall be surprised if ‘The Mating of Lydia’ 
is not one of the most popular books of the spring.” 








**CORNHILL” 


Price ONE SHILLING. 


For APRIL. 


Contains Memoirs of 


CAPTAIN SCOTT. 
By SIR CLEMENTS MARKHAM, K.C.B. 


EDWARD A. WILSON. 


LAWRANCE E. G. OATES. 
By MAJOR G. F, MAC MUNN, D.S.0. 


By Dr. A. E. SHIPLEY. 


Other contributions by 


Mrs. HENRY de la PASTURE (Lady Clifford), Sir HARRY 
JOHNSTON, E. F. BENSON, GEORGE A. B. DEWAR, &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 
15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








Seeley, Service €& Cg 


A TURKISH WOMAN’S EUROPEAN IMPRESSIONS, 
By ZEYNEB HANOUM, Heroine of PIERRE LOTI’S “Les 
Désenchantées.” Edited by GRACE ELLISON. With a 
portrait by Auguste Rodin and 23 Illus. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net, 

**A fascinating book. The reviewer has read nothing so informing 
and illuminating for a long time—nothing since Lady Duff Gordon’s 

*Letters from Egypt,’ and an old book, now wholly forgotten, ‘ The 

Private Life of an Eastern Queen’; but the newest is in some ways 

the best of the three. He can vouch for the truth of the facts, most 

of which he had from several good authorities, but the personality 
revealed in the letters is new to him and full of charm.” 
—Prof. Sir Wm. M. Ramsay, in MANCHESTER GUARDIAX, 


The LAND of the NEW GUINEA PYGMIES. 
By CAPTAIN C, G. RAWLING, C.LE., F.R.G.S. 48 Illus, 
& Map. Demy 8vo, 16s. net, 


“*Captain Rawling deserves the highest praise for this cheerful, 
instructive, and engrossing narrative.”—DAILY NEWS. 


CAMP & TRAMP IN AFRICAN WILDS. 


By E. TORDAY, Member Council R. Anthropo. Soc., &, 
45 Illus. & Map. 16s. net, 


**We advise everyone who wishes to learn about African character 
to procure ‘Camp and Tramp.’”—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


The PASSING Sh. TURKISH EMPIRE IN EUROPE. 


By CAPTAIN GRANVILLE BAKER. 32TIllus. 16s. net, 


AN UNKNOWN PEOPLE IN AN UNKNOWN LAND. 
By W. BARBROOKE GRUBB. With 24 Illus. & Map. 5s. net. 


**A remarkable volume . - of great value and excellently 
Illustrated.”—CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


The New Art Library. New Vol. 


The PRACTICE & SCIENCE of DRAWING. 


By HAROLD SPEED, A.S.N.B-A., Paris; M.R.S.P.P. 93 Illus, & Die 


grams, Sq. ex. Cr. 8vo. 63, net, 
THE PILGRIM’S WAY. 


A little scrip of good counsel for travellers. By SIR A. T. QUILLEB 
COUCH, Prof. of English Literature, Cambridge. 3s. 6d. & 5s, net. 


Illustrated Prospectuses Post Free from 38 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


W. M, LETTS’ POPULAR NOVEL. 


By W. M. LETTS. 

At all the Libraries. 6s. 
[4th edition in the Press. 

“‘Miss Letts seldom writes a page without saying something fresh, pointed, 
and witty .. . is extraordinarily interesting.’’—Spectator. 

“Should interest an enormous variety of readers, and deserves a large 
measure of popularity.”"—Telegraph. 

*** The Rough Way’ has many charms. 


Author of “Diana Dethroned.” 


One of these is its utter freshness 


. « « The book remains an achievement.””—Nation. 
“A study of the innerlife of such intimacy and insight as to call for icular 
praise. ... ‘The Rough Way ’ is of outstanding merit... . But that is not 


all. Itisastudy of the way in which human beings are to find their souls 
« « « The book is simply packed with observation.”"—The Church Times, 


When The Shadows Fall 
By ELIZABETH EATON. Cloth, 5s. net. 


Jim Davis 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. Cloth, 6s. 


The Ball and The Cross 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. Cloth, 6s. 


One Look Back 
By the Right Hon. GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 
10s. Gd. nct. 


A Most important Work.] [2nd Edition now ready. 


Marriage and The Sex Problem 
By Dr. F. W. FOERSTER, Special Lecturer in 
Ethics and Psychology at the University of Zurich. Trana- 
lated by MEYRICK BOOTH, B.Sc., Ph.D. Cloth, 5s. net. 

“The most satisfactory book on this question.’’—T.P.’s Weekly. 


“The most sane and satisfactory work on this vexed subject.” 
—Catholic Times, 


** For a clear, wholesome statement of the truth we have to recommend Dr. 
Foerster’s book. This volume ought to be carefully studied by every one who 
has had to face recent demands for what is euphemistically called sex freedom. 
+ +» « We cannot praise the whole treatment too highly.’’—Church Times. 


Over 40,000 copies of this work have been sold in Germany. 
London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co., Ltd., 


44 Victoria Street, S.W.; and 3 and 4 Paternoster 
Buildings, London, E.C, 
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Important Announcement 





A Powerful and Dramatic Story 
by 


Miss CHOLMONDELEY 


(Author of “RED POTTAGE,” “MOTH AND RUST,” etc.) 


entitled 


‘NOTWITHSTANDING 


will begin in 


“GOUNTRY LIFE” 


with the issue dated March 15th 
(on sale March 14th) 


HIS story will be found to 
exhibit the genius of the 
author at high-water mark. 

It may, indeed, be stated with 
complete confidence that Miss 
Cholmondeley has never 
written anything fuller of life, 
fuller of passion, fuller of hope 
or despair, all woven into a 
romance that convinces and 
enthralls from beginning to end. 





The Publisher of ‘‘ Country Life” begs to sug- 
gest that orders for the issue of March 15th— 
and for the subsequent issues containing 
instalments of this story —should be given 
forthwith, as in no circumstances can any 
of these numbers be reprinted. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” Gd. weekly 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Inland, 29s, 2d. ; Foreign, 48s. Od. ; Canada, 35s. 10d. 





20 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, W.C. 
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FROM THE 


BROADWAY HOUSE SPRING LIST. 


THE CHINA YEAR-BOOK: 1913. By H.T.M. 
BELL and H. G@. W. WOODHEAD. Second Year of Issue, 
With Maps, &c. Indispensable to Bankers, Merchants, &c, 
Cr. 8vo. 103. nef. 


THE DRY-FLY MAN’S HANDBOOK. by 
F.M. HALFORD. Forty-four Plates and many other Mus, 
Edition de Luxe, 100 copies, signed and numbered, £3 3s, net. 
Popular edition. 8vo, buckram. 21s, net. 

THE LAWYER: Our-Old-Man-of-the-Sea. By W. 
DURRAN. With a Foreword by Sir R. F. FULTON, LL.D, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A brilliant plea for reform, and an exposure of abuses, 


THE DIAMCGND SUTRA: or, Book of Wisdom. 


Translated from the Chinese, with an Introduction, and 
Copious Notes by WM. GEMMELL, Cr. 8vo, 2s. Gd. net, 


LIFE AND TIMES OF CALVIN. py L. 
PENNING. Trans. from the Dutch by B. 8S. BERRINGTON 
Tid. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH LIFE AND MANNERS IN THE 
LATER MIDDLE AGES. By A. ABRAM, 
D.Sc. 77 Illus. from Contemporary Prints. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

THE CHILDHOOD OF ART: bByH.G. SPEAR. 
ING. Profusely ld. Roy.8vo, 21s. net. 

“Mr, Spearing . . . puts together in a lucid and unpretentious manner the 
results of research into the earliest history of graphic art—his survey ext 
ing from palewolithic cave paintings to the highest period of Greek art; 


value of the book being much enhanced by a very copious and flue collectior 
Illustrations.’’—Times. 


COLLECTED POEMS. by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
With New Poems and Translations. Ninth Edition. Cr. 
8vo. With Portrait. 6s. 


FROM HUSSAR TO PRIEST: A MEMOIR OF 


CHARLES ROSE CHASE, First Superior of the Westminster 





Diocesan Missionaries of Our Lady of Compassion. By H. 
P. RUSSELL. With Foreword by Rt. Rev. Mgr, CROKE 
ROBINSON. With 5 Portraits, Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


A LITTLE-SISTER. a Touching Memoir designed to 
show the ideal type of a Little-Sister of the Assumption. By 
MAURICE LANDRIEUX, Vicar-General of Rheims. Trans, 
by L.L. YORKE-SMITH,. With Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo. 53. net. 

FLORAL SYMBOLISM OF THE GREAT 
MASTERS OF SACRED ART. by 
ELIZABETH HAIG, 20 Plates. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net, 


BIBLE WAYS IN BIBLE LANDS. A Traveller's 


Impressions. By MAUDE M, HOLBACH. 382 Illus. Cr, 
8vo. 5s. net. 
ENGLAND’S RIVIERA. A Topographical and 


Archeological description of Land’s End. By J. HARRIS 
STONE, F.L.S., &c, Ilid. 8vo, Buckram. 15s. net. 


COMMON OBJECTS OF THE RIVIERA, 


Some Notes on the People, Climate, Fauna and Fiora, 
By IDA and HILDA CHAMBERLAIN, Ill. Cr, 8yo, 
3s, 6d. net. 


SIR ROGER WESTRANGE., A Contribution to the 
History of the Press in the 17th Century. By GEORGE 
KITCHIN, M.A., B.Litt. Illd. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


ROMAN LIFE AND MANNERS UNDER 
THE EARLY EMPIRE. by LUDWIG FRIED- 


LANDER. Vol. IV. EXCURSUSES AND NOTES, 
Authorized Translation by A. B. GOUGH. Cr. 8yo. 10s. 


Completion of the work. The English version of the text 
in 3 vols. (6s. each) was published during 1909-12, 

CHILDREN’S PLAY: And its Placo in Education. 
With an Appendix on the Montessori Method. By WALTER 
WOOD, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 

IN THE GARDEN OF CHILDHOOD: An 
Anthology in Prose and Verse. By EDITH IVOR-PARRY. 
With a Foreword by KATHARINE TYNAN.  Feap. 8vo. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Also with “Journal” 
and “Charts” for use of Parents, padded leather, in box, 
5s. net. 

This Anthology is particularly representative of modern writer 

Swinburne, Stevenson, J. M. Barrie, Mr. Belloc, “Q,” the 

“ Letters to My Son,” and others. 


*.* Spring List of New Publications free 
CEORCE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LIMITED, and 
KECAH PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LIMITED, 


Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C, 


, inclading 
Author of 


on application, 
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A New and Successful 
Detective Story 


TRENT’S LAST 
CASE 


By E. C. BENTLEY 


“Mr. Bentley is to be congratulated on a decided 
success. ‘Trent’s Last Case’ is an excellent detective 
romance,”—THE SPECTATOR. 


“There are few, if any, better detective stories, and 
all readers who enjoy them will enjoy this.” 
—THE TIMES. 


**Its place is among the best detective stories written.” 
—LADIES’ FIELD. 








2s. 


Net 


2s. 


Net 





iy? * Aol. 
t 


““Companions to the ’s Encyclopcedia, 
one of the most popular low-priced works of reference 
ever published.” 


“Planned to meet the wants of everybody.” 


NELSON’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
YEAR BOOK, 1912-1913 


is. net. 


The Year Book deals with most matters of human 
interest, and gives particulars not only about the 
various parts of the British Empire, but also about all 
Foreign Countries. 


ENCYCLOPZ-DIA OF 
INDUSTRIALISM 


14s. net. 


Its aim is to give an account of the problems both 
practical and theoretical which arise directly out of 
our modern development of manufactures. 








THE BOOK OF DIET 


2s, net. 
By CHALMERS WATSON, M.D.,F.R.C.P.E. 


“The Book of Dict” is a practical guide for the 
ordinary man as to the forms of diet best suited for 
various temperaments and occupations, and valuable 
as a preventative or cure for various diseases. 

It is the work of a well-known doctor who is a 
specialist on the subject. 

It is not an ordinary medical book, for it is written 
in popular language and is full of practical illus- 
trations. 

“An admirable popular guide.”—-DAILY MAIL. 





A complete List of over 350 Volumes in every department of 
Literature, and including the Collection Nelson (French) and 
Coleccién Espaiiola Nelson (Spanish), post free on application to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS (Dept. B5), 
35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., 
or Parkside, Edinburgh. 











Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


On Tuesday next will be published a novel by Mr. R. GORELL 
BARNES, author of “Babes in the African Wood,” entitled 


OUT OF THE BLUE 


Price 6s. 

This is the story of a man and a girl cast together on a desert 
island, and left in its freedom and its solitude to face for a year 
the problem of a love which they were already on the brink of 
recognizing. 


CONFESSIONS OF A CONVERT 


By the Very Rev. Monsignor 


ROBERT HUGH BENSON. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [On Tuesday nezt, 


This is the record of the author’s religious life and development, 
with ‘accounts of the various stages of belief through which he 
passed, and of the influences which bore upon him. 


Levia Pondera: an Essay Book. By JOHN 
AYSCOUGH. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“Any cultured reader who likes a cultured essay will find much in it 
advantageously to entertain a studious mind.’’—Scotsman. 


In God’s Nursery. By ©. C. MARTINDALE, 8J. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net, 

“‘Thorough acquaintance with the mentality of pre-Christian religions, 
thorough sympathy with the youthful mind of all ages, humour and grace of 
style, make this little volume a delight for the cultured and experienced ag 
well as for the schoolboy, Fr. Martindale's readers will clamour for more,”—~ 
Month. 




















Stolen Waters. By T. M. HEALY, K.C., MP. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

This narrative brings to light the hitherto unknown frauds practised on the 
Crown and the City of London in the time of James I., Charles I., Cromwell, 
and Charles II. It is woven round the controversy as to the title to two great 
fisheries in Northern Ireland—the River Bann and Lough Neagh. 
The Taylor Papers. Reminiscences, Letters, and 

Journals in the Life of Lieut.-Gen. SIR HERBERT TAYLOR, 
G.C.H., G.C.B., Military Secretary to H.R.H. the Duke of 
York, Adjutant-General of the Forces, 1828-30. Arranged by 
ERNEST TAYLOR. With Portraits, &c. 8vo. 165s. net. 
Henry VIII. By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Litt.D., Professor 
of Constitutional History at University College, London. 
New anp Cugarer Epition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY. (New Volume.) 


Old Friends: Essays in Epistolary 
Parody. By ANDREW LANG. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, gilt 
top, 2s. net. Leather, 3s. net. 

“These parodies are full of choice morsels which will be welcome to all 
lovers of good literature.’’—Spectator. 











By 





Royal Spades Auction Bridge. 
“BASCULE.” Feap. 8vo. 3s. net. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

DirFeRent Metuops or Scoritna 

A TABLE OF THE VARIOUS Scones FOR 
Honours 

A Nore on THE VALUES oF THE 
DiFrerent GAMES 

Tue Laws or Auction Bripce, wits 
Exprianatory Notes By Bascuts. 


INTRODUCTORY 
Tue OriGinaL Bip sy THR DEALER 
Over-Bippine On THE First Rounp 
OveER-BIDDING ON THE SECOND RounpD 
Dovniine anp Re-DovuBLine 
Tur Piay or THE Hanp 
CONVENTIONS 
Tactics 

*,* By the same author, AUCTION BRIDGE, the Rules and Principles of. 
With Portland Club Rules, &c. 3s. net. 


A History of the Papacy, 1378-1527. 
By MANDELL CREIGHTON (Bishop of London). 6 vols, 
Crown 8vo. 5s, net each. 





Stonewall Jackson and the American 
Civil War. By Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON. 
With Portraits, Maps and Plans. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 16s. net. 

By the same Author. 
THE SCIENCE OF WAR. With Memoir by EARL 
ROBERTS, V.C. Witha Portraitand4 Maps. 8vo. 14s. net. 


Select Epigrams from the Greek 
Anthology. With a Revised Text and Translations. By 
J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D., formerly Professor of Poetry 

in the University of Oxford. 8vo. 14s. net. 
Pocket Edition, 2 vols. (Greek Text), 1 vol. (English 
Translation, 1 vol.), Feap.8vo, gilt top, each 2s. net ; leather 








3s. net. 

[Also by Mr. MACKAIL.] 
LECTURES ON GREEK POETRY. 8vo. 9s. Gd. nef. 
LECTURES ON POETRY. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E« 
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Macmillan & Co’s New Books. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The New Testament Documents: 
their Origin and Early History. Being the 
Croall Lectures for 1911. By GEORGE MILLIGAN, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University 
of Glasgow. With Twelve Facsimiles. Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 

[March 18. 


Third and Revised Edition readu nezt Tucsday. 


The Passing of War: A Study in 
Things that make for Peace. By the Rev. 
Canon W. L. GRANE, Author of “ Hard Sayings of Jesus 
Christ,” &c. Third Edition thoroughly revised. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 


Ter Trwes.—‘‘An able exposition of the Christian argument against war. 
The absolute sincerity of the writer of this volume gives itacharm, He 
reaches With a vekemence, naiveté, and freshness that go far to arrest 
gy “Canon Grane’s book in the hands of statesmen and 
thinkers should be of v alue in fostering the proper sense of social] responsibility 
and international goodwill, 


Repton School Sermons: Studies 
in the Religion of the Incarnation. By WILLIAM 
TEMPLE, Headmaster of Repton, Chaplain to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Author of “'The Faith and Modern Thought,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Social Religion. An Interpretation of Christianity 
in Terms of Modern Life. By SCOTT NEARING, Ph.D., 
Author of “Social Adjustment,” &e. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. net. 


Development and Purpose. a: 
Essay towards a Philosophy of Evolution. By L. T. 
HOBHOUSE, Martin White Professor of Sociology in the 
University of London. 8vo. 10s. net, 


An Introduction to Metaphysics. 
By HENRI BERGSON, Member of the Institute. Authorized 
Translation by I’. E. Hutme. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 





ECcCONCcMICS. 
New Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged. 


The Control of Trusts. py jonn nares 
CLARK and JOHN MAURICE CLARK. New Edition, 
rewritten and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Books for the Easter Holidays. 


= 
Wayfaring in France from 
Auvergne to the Bay of Biscay. By E 
HARRISON BARKER, Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 
[Immediately.. 
*,* Mr. Barker’s book is the work of a writer who loves the country he 
Gescribes so well, and his volume forms an excellent companion for the tourist, 


The Venetian School of Painting. 
By EVELYN MARCH PHILLIPS. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Tre Gvarpran.— Miss March Phillips has consulted the best authorities 
oe subject, and will prove a safe aud agreeable guide both for students and 
avellers.’ 


Guide to Italy and Sicily. | sists 
Edition. Thoroughly Revised by Dr. THOMAS ASHBY, 
Director of the British School at Rome. With 55 Maps and 
Plans. 10s. net. 


Guide to Greece, the Archipelago, 
Constantinople, the Coasts of Asia Minor, 
Crete and Cyprus. Fourth Edition, with Corrections. 
With 13 Maps and 23 Plans, and Chapter on Greek Art by 
ERNEST ARTHUB GARDNER, 9s. not. 


. 9 
Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life. 
sy D.G. HOGARTH. With 40 Illustrations, Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Hogarth’s experiences cover a wide area in the Levant, including 
Grecce, Asia Minor, Crete, Egypt, and North Africa, 


Ancient Athens. 
GARDNER, 
2l1s. net. 


The Acropolis of Athens. 


L. D'OOGE. Illustrated. 8vo. 17s. net. 


Rambles and Studies in Greece. 
By the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, C.V.O., D.D, Fifth and 
Cheaper Edition. Globe 8vo. 5s. net 


By ERNEST ARTHUR 
With Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 8vo, 


By MARTIN 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Letters of Lord Acton to Mary, 
Daughter of the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 


stone, With an Introductory Memoir, by HERBERT 
PAUL. Illustrated. Second Edition, With Additional 
Letters. 8vo, 10s. net 


The Westminster GazetTe.—, . . not only are the pages of this book 
fascinating in_ themselves, but, of more importance, they are thought- 
compelling. There is borne in upon usa sense of the distribution of energy 
in all directions from a mighty power-house of knowledge, and every page 
bears the stamp of the master-mind,” 
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Clara Schumann: An Artist’s Life. 
Based on Material found in Diaries and Letters. By BER- 
THOLD LITZMANN. Translated and Abridged from the 
4th Edition by Gracm E. Hapow. With a Preface by 

Dr. W. H. Hapow. Illustrated. In2 Vols. 8vo, 24s. net. 
Tae Times.— In Dr. Hadow’s preface they will find twenty-one pages of 
Muminating criticism, which give an excellent epitome of the whole work. But 
this preface does not exhaust the interest or value of the book, even to those 
who are familiar with German, for the translation has been made with great 
skill, and conveys the nicest shales of meaning. . . . Too mnch praise cannot 

be given to the way in which the process of abridgment has been carried out.”’ 


No, 2 JUST PUBLISHED. 


Bulletin and Review of the Keats- 
Shelley Memorial,Rome. Edited by SIR RENNELL 
RODD and H. NELSON GAY. No. 2. With Illustrations. 
Demy 4to, sewed. 6s. net, 


THE LIVINGSTONE CENTENARY. 


The Life of David Livingstone. 
By the Rev. C. SILVESTER HORNE, M.P. Iilustrated. 
Globe 8vo. 1s. net. [New Shilling Libary. 


Rev. RB. F. Bell in the Missronary Ecuo.—" The salient facts of Livingstone’s 
Life are presented in this book in a graphic, suggestive, and inspiring way. 


David Livingstone. py rnomas HUGHES. 
With portrait. Cr. 8vo. 2s.6d. Cloth, elegant. 3s. 6d. 
[English Men of Action. 





ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Belief in Immortality and 
the Worship of the Dead. By J. G. FRAZER, 
D.C.L., LLD., Litt.D. Vol. I. The Belief among the 
Aborigines of Australia, the Torres Straits Islands, New 
Guinea, and Melanesia. The Gifford Lectures, St. Andrews, 
1911-1912. S8vo. 10s. net. [March 18, 





LITERATURE, 
MAURICE HEWLETI’S NEW BOOK. 
Helen Redeemed, and Other 


Poems. By MAURICE HEWLETT. Cr. 8vo. 4s. Gd. net, 
Trura.— Mr, Hewlett has the gift of the true poct.” 


The Odd Farmhouse. 
Farmwire. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The Damy Te_ecrars.—‘“ It is a book tempting the reviewer to make many 
extracts, for only thus can its freshness, vivacity, and delightful individuality 
be properly indicated.” 


By the Opp 





FICTION. 
H. G. WELLS’S MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL 
Marriage. 24th Thousand. 
The Impeachment of President 


Israels. A Story. By FRANK B, COPLEY. Illustrated. 
Globe 8vo. 4s. net. 


6s. 


Poor, Dear Margaret Kirby, and 
other Stories. By KATHLEEN NORRIS, Author of 
“ Mother,” &c, Crown 8vo. 6a, 


MATHEMATICS. 


Mathematical Papers, ror apmission 
INTO THE ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY AND THE 
ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, 1995-1912 inclusive. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 


Edited by R. M. MILNE, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


LONDON. 


LTD., 








THE SPECTATOR. 


[March 15, 1918, 








Cambridge University Press 


The Duab of Turkestan 


A Physiographic Sketch and Account of Some Travels. By 
W. RICKMER RICKMERS. With 207 maps, diagrams, 
and other illustrations. 

* Although much of the book is devoted to the physio- 
graphy of the Duab, it is also and always a delightful 
description of travel, and the general reader may be 

Large assured of agreeable entertainment. There are many 
Royal 8vo excellent accounts of places and peoples, those of Bokhara 
Se net and Samarkand and their inhabitants being particular 
vivid. . . . A notable feature of the book is its super’ 
illustrations.” —Outlook 


*- . 
Map Projections 

By ARTHUR R. HINKS, M.A, With frontispiece and 19 
text figures. 
“ The author has not attempted to enter into the Theory 
of Conformal Representation and Map-making of lo 
and Gauss. Writing for the ordinary student of Geo- 
graphy, he has wisely reduced mathematical theory to a 
minimum, and produced a book which is lucid, yet con- 

i e theory necessary for practical map-making.”” 
Athenzum 


Demy 8vo 
5s net 


Radioactive Substances and their Radia- 


tions 
By E. RUTHERFORD, D.Sc., Ph.D., LL.D., F.B.S. With 5 
plates. 

“The book attains the rare success of appealing both 
to the specialist and to the generality. he detailed 
description of methods of experiment, the full mathe- 
Demy 8vo matical discussions, and the copious references will make 

158 net it invaluable to the former, while the clearness of state- 

ment and the logical sequence observed in the development 
of the subject and each of its parts will fascinate the 
latter. The book is a masterpiece.” British Medical Journal 


The Works of John Caius, M.D. 


Second Founder of Gonville and Caius College, and Master 
of the College, 1559-1573. With a Memoir of his Life by 
JOHN VENN, Sc.D., Senior Fellow and President of the 
College. Edited by E. S. ROBERTS, Master. With a 
portrait of John Caius, and seven other plates. 

“Nothing better could be imagined than this great 
volume, exquisitely printed and illustrated. To some of 
us, the famous ‘boke or counscill against the disease 

Royal 8ve commonly called the sweate or sweating sickness’ will 

188 net be of special interest ; to others, the De Canibus Britannicis, 

with Fleming’s delightful translation, Of English Dogges. 

To all of us the story of Caius’ dutiful, pious, generous 

life appeals; and Dr, Venn tells the story with perfect 
art.’’—Spectator 


Matrices and Determinoids 

By C. E. CULLIS, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of 
Mathematics in the Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Volume I. University of Calcutta Readership 
Lectures, 


Volume and Surface Integrals used in 
Physics 


Royal 8vo 
21s net 


By J. G. LEATHAM, M.A. Second edition, 
Demy 8vo with two additional sections. Paper covers. 
Ss Od net Cambridge Tracts in Mathematics and Mathe- 
matical Physics, No. 1. 


Royal Society Catalogue: Subject Index. 
Vol. III Physics, Part I 


Part I, Generalities, Heat, Light, Sound. 

Royal 8vo0 Arranged for a Committee of the Royal Society 

18s net under the superintendence of HERBERT 
McLEOD, LL.D., ¥F.R.S. 


James Thomson: Collected Papers in 


Physics and Engineering 
By JAMES THOMSON, D.Se., LL.D., F.RS. 
Selected and arranged with unpublished 
Demy 8 vo material and brief annotations, by Sir JOSEPH 
15s net LARMOR, D.Se., LL.D., Sec. B.S., M.P., and 
JAMES THOMSON, M.A, 





The Books of Judges and Ruth 


In the Revised Version. With introductions and 
G. A. COOKE, D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation 
Holy Scripture, Oxford. With map. 


The introduction to Judges deals with the Name and 
tents, e 8 and Literary Structure and the 
Extra fcap 8vo Chronology of the Book and with the History and 
2s 6d net of the Period. The introduction to Ruth deals with the 
> ge my te Date i byt wv ae and its place in the 
non. e may obtained separa prices 
Judges 2s net, Euth 1s net, “ely, 


The Scottish Prayer-book 


ey the Book of Common Prayer with all the additions 
and deviations canonically sanctioned in Scotland i 
into the text. ——— 





Prepared under direction of the College of Bi 
ublished on behalf of the Publisstion Commie = 
Pica 8vo piscopal Church in Scotland. The additions and devia- 
cloth tions sanctioned in Scotland being clearly indicated, the 
Scottish Prayer-book can be used in any church where 
= ™ English or the Scottish forms of service are 
ollowe: 


Light on the 


Poet 


By EDWIN A. ABBOTT, Honorary Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 
“In Dr. Abbott’s volume, which forms part IX. of his 
* Diatesaarica,’ he offers an interpretation of the ‘ Odes of 
Solomon,’ . . . The combination of learning and originality 
Demy 8vo which marks all Dr. Abbott’s work is present in this 
12s 6d net monoggaph in an unusual degree, and whether his theory 
of the es is accepted or not there can be no question that 
by his method of interpretation he succeeds in giving a 
reasonable meaning to passages of which even Rendel 
Harris and Harnack have despaired,’’—Glasgow Herald 


J. E. B. Mayor: Twelve Cambridge 


Sermons 


By JOHN E. B. MAYOR, M.A. F.B.A., late 
President of St. John’s College, Professor of 


Gospel from an Ancient 


Crown 8vo Latin in the University of Cambridge. Edited, 
5s net with a Memoir, by H. F. Stewart, B.D., Fellow 
and Dean of St. John’s College. With a portrait 
in photogravure. 
J. E. B, Mayor: Twelve Parochial 
Sermons 
Crown 8vo By JOHN E. B. MAYOR, M.A., F.B.A., late 
*sGdnuet President of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


The Economics of Everyday Life 


A First Book of Economic Study. By T. H. PENSON, M.A, 
Lecturer in Modern History and Economics at Pembroke 
College, Oxford. Part I. 


The subject of Economics isan intensely practical one; 
it deals with the problems of everyday life, and everyone 
can find abundant material for observation and cay oe y- 
in his own home and surroundings, Mr. Penson's k is 
Crown 8vo written from this practical standpoint, and sets out the 
3s net elementary principles of the subject ina clear and concise 
manner, considerable use being made of simple diagrams 
and variations of type. ‘The book should especially appeal 
to schools taking up the subject, 


The Cambridge Manuals 


General editors: P. GILES, Litt.D., and A. C. SEWARD, 
M.A., F.R.3. 
TEN NEW VOLUMES 


Completing sixty volumes 
Ancient Babylonia. By Rev. C. H. W. Jouna, 
Litt.D. 


The Earth: Its Shape, Size, Weight, and Spia. 
By Prof. J. H. POYNTING, Sc.D., F.B.S. 


The Atmosphere. By A. J. Berry, M.A. 
The Icelandic Sagas. By W. A. Crarars, LL.D. 


The Physical Basis of Music. By Auex. Woop, 
M.A., D.Se. 


Cambridge County Geographies tes Te See FB & & seme 
The following volumes have recently been added to this in cloth le os 
series: Herefordshire. By A. G. Brapuey. a! 6a net Compasative Religion. By Prof. F. B. Jnvons, 
Middlesex. By G. F. Boswortu, F.R.G.S. mbskin B- 
North Lancashire. By J. E. Mare, Sc.D., F.B.S, We deg Sf oleic tet, Sy Ds washes 
Rutland. By G. Paruuirs. ° . i By F. 
Crown 8vo Radnorshire. By Lewis Davies. Ancient Stained and Painted Glass. 7 
IsGdesch = Forfarshire. By Easton 8. Vatentrne, M.A. The Vikings. By Prof. ALten Mawer, M.A. 
Linlithgowshire. By T.S. Morr, M.A., F.R.S.G8. A prospectus givin full rticulars of the 
A list of the volumes already published and illustrated series, together with a of _—_ in pre 
prospectuses of particular volumes will be sent post free : a eee me — 
on application, tion, will be sent post free on application. 
e . J 
London Cambridge University Press Fetter Lane | 
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